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p> Leon Dennen has 
but recently returned 
from an eight months’ 
rescue mission in 
Egypt, Turkey, Pales- 
tine, and the Balkans, 
where he observed 
closely the political and 
social trends in that 
part of the world. Mr. Dennen was born 
in New York City and studied in univer- 
sities here and abroad. He is the author 
of .Where the Ghetto Ends and the 
translator of David J. Dallin’s Soviet 
Russia’s Foreign Policy. 





> For some fifteen years Leo Egan has 
been covering politics in New York and 
Washington, first for the Brooklyn Eagle 
and then for the New York Times. As 
a political reporter he has had a particu- 
larly fine opportunity to observe and 
trace the formation of public opinion 
and to note the techniques employed to 
influence it. Mr. Egan is a graduate of 
Syracuse University. 


tions in the liberated 
areas of the Philip- 
pines is given in The 
Yanks Come Back by 
S/Sgt. Barrett McGurn 
(picture left) and in 
Terror Town by Will 
Oursler, Sgt. McGurn. 
a graduate of Fordham and a former 
New York Herald Tribune reporter, is 
a correspondent for Yank, The Army 
Weekly. Will Oursler is a foreign corre- 
spondent for the Fawcett Publications. 


q > A picture of condi- 
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> It is not often that a magazine has 
the experience of publishing articles 
from a father and a son in the same 
issue. Fulton Oursler, father of Will, is 
a senior editor of Reader's Digest, one- 
time editor of Liberty. 
Perhaps he is best 
known from his radio 
broadcasts as The Peo- 
ple’s Reporter. A na- 
tive of Baltimore, a 
lawyer by training, Mr. 
Oursler has achieved 
fame in his writings. 
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At the Crossroads 


THE United States is at the crossroads as regards 
our position in the postwar world. We have been 
vehement in our renunciation of isolationism; we 
have worn sackcloth and ashes for our failure to join 
the League of Nations and play our part in world 
affairs; we have been shamefacedly admitting that 
perhaps our neutrality policy before the present war 
was selfish and shortsighted. 

In an effort to atone for our sins we have gone all- 
out for international co-operation. We have taken 
every opportunity to demonstrate to the world the 
reality of our change of heart. Many Americans even 
go so far as to urge that Congress delegate to our 
representative in a future league powers that imply 
the right to declare war. 


SoME time ago, however, a change began to take 
place. We are beginning to feel diffident about the 
possibility of international co-operation through a 
league of nations that. would be an instrument for 
preserving peace and for putting into effect our ideals. 

There have been many indications of this change 
of heart. The strongest is the present agitation for 
peacetime military training. All through our history 
we have gotten along without a peacetime conscript 
army; in fact, we have condemned compulsory mili- 
tary service as a breeder of wars. Now when we are 
supposed to be on the verge of creating an inter- 
national organization that will repress aggressors and 
outlaw war, a large and influential portion of the 
American people are advocating such peacetime 
military training. This amounts to a resounding vote 
of nonconfidence in the international organization in 
which we have placed our hopes. 


AAND what makes matters worse is that we could 
hardly be preparing to defend ourselves from our 
present enemies. If there is any one point on which 
the Allies are agreed, it is that we shall make them 
powerless to make war in the foreseeable future. The 
contemplated attack must be coming from one or 
more of those powers with which we are allied in this 
war and with which we shall be associated in a post- 
war organization. 
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This new American attitude results chiefly from the 
policies pursued by Soviet Russia and the change in 
that country’s world situation. Germany's defeat of 
France so weakened her that it will probably be a 
generation before France becomes again a first-rate 
military power. The collapse of Germany and Japan 
will leave Soviet Russia the only great military power 
on the continents of Europe and Asia. 

How will Soviet Russia use her tremendous new 
power? Will she use it to restore freedom and justice 
to liberated and defeated countries in union with her 
allies in an international organization that will also 
be a guardian of the peace? Or will she take advan- 
tage of the opportunity which is hers to replace 
Nazism with Communism, or at least to establish her 
own New Order of Communist-dominated states? 


THAT is the greatest question of the moment as re- 
gards the postwar world, and its answer will be de- 
cisive in determining whether and to what extent 
American public opinion will continue to support a 
postwar organization or will return to isolationism. 
Russia has pledged herself to co-operation, but mat- 
ters have come to a point where deeds rather than 
words are needed. 

The American people have made tremendous sacri- 
fices in blood and wealth. We have pledged our- 
selves to continue these sacrifices for the mainte- 
nance of peace and for the creation of a decent post- 
war world. But we are not willing to do this only to 
find that we are helping to replace one totalitarianism 
with another. We don't like to have our ideas and 
ideals disregarded or chucked overboard bodily. We 
are keenly disappointed to find that the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Four Freedoms have about as much real- 
ity for our allies today as Wilson's Fourteen Points. 

We do not demand a perfectionist’s peace, we do 
not expect a Utopia this side of heaven, but neither 
do we want to see a war which started as a crusade 
for freedom end in the enthronement of a new tyranny 
masquerading under the name of democracy. 


Cathe “absh oo CP 
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tr Has been laid down as an incontrovertible principle that if it 
is right to draft men to fight it is also right to draft men to do war 
work. Though as stated it is oversimplified, when properly under- 
stood this principle is of course 
correct. It well may be that the 
case of war workers is paralleling 
the history of combatants. Time 
was when volunteer armies and 
navies were adequate, when there was no need to conscript sol- 
diers and sailors. But when despite its volunteer forces a na- 
tion’s existence came to be threatened, there was never any 
doubt that the state had the right to draft men to defend it. In 
American history a threat to our national existence has never 
been so severe as to compel us to draft labor for war work. Labor 
has always come through magnificently to equip the fighting 
men with the best that American ingenuity could provide. In the 
present war the production record of American labor and man- 
agement has been the wonder of the world. Yet great pressure 
has been and still is being brought to bear to conscript civilians 
for war work. 

The right to draft war workers, just as the right to draft men 
for the armed forces, rests solely on national need. If the nation 
is in need, if the nation cannot prosecute this war without a na- 
tional service law, then there can be no moral basis on which to 
oppose such a law. 


Is National 
Service Defensible? 


I ALL narrows down, then, to a question of fact: is there a need? 
The Army and Navy and, on their advice, the President have 
asserted an immediate need. On the other hand, the A.F. of L., 
the C.1.0., and the National 
Association of Manufacturers 
have vigorously denied that any 
such need exists. In the light of 
this expert opposition, more ex- 
pert in questions of manpower and productivity than either the 
Army‘or the Navy, it will be but mere prudence for the Senate to 
examine well the manpower needs of both industry and the 
armed forces before passing the House version of the May-Bailey 
“limited national service” bill. Especially should the Senate 
scrutinize the general situation, bearing in mind the disclosures 
of “excess manpower and wasted labor” at Norfolk Navy Yard 
brought to light by Senator James Mead, head of the Senate’s 
War Investigation Committee. What is said to be true of Nor- 
folk is known to be true in other localities. The whole situation 
calls for investigation. 

Prattle about Congress’s letting the G.I. down should it fail to 
make this bill law, bosh about striking fear into our enemies by 
serving notice on them that America is now determined to go all 
out for war, or any other such arguments for civilian conscrip- 
tion are beside the point. Least of all can justification be found 
if what is surmised and whispered around Washington be true: 
that manpower legislation is being pushed through so that the 
Government can deal with Mr. Lewis should he call a coal strike 
in April, as is feared. Such a dodge could not justify the exposing 


Is National 
Service Necessary? 
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of all male civilians in the eighteen to forty-five age bracket (an 
estimated 18,000,000) to a labor draft. On the other hand, if the 
need for even universal manpower conscription can be demon- 
strated, not merely asserted, but demonstrated, then there can be 
no moral objection to such a law. Merely establish the need: that 
is requisite and it is sufficient. 


AT THE time this is being written, we do not yet know the final 
outcome of the meeting of President Roosevelt, Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, and Marshal Stalin. Consequently it is impossible 
to say anything about the politi- 
cal results of that meeting. Per- 
haps there will be considerable 
delay in letting the world know 
what has been accomplished and 
a still longer time will have to elapse before we shall be able to 
understand the implications of the agreements reached at the 
conference. In the meantime, it will not be out of order to have 
some definite principles at hand for testing the success or the 
failure of its political decisions. 

A terrible responsibility rests on the three leaders. Their de- 
cisions will be no less important than those being written in blood 
on the battle fronts all over the world. In a real sense they will be 
more important, for upon them will rest the burden of turning 
the military victory in one direction or another—toward peace 
or another war. 

The success or failure of the conference will rest on whether or 
not specific answers are given on the policies that will shape the 
peace. At various times in the past America, England, and Rus- 
sia have announced their acceptance of the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter as a practical basis for a peace settlement. These 
principles, however, have already been violated and glossed over 
in many instances. This has caused considerable uneasiness on the 
part of those who look forward to a peace that will be something 
more than an armistice before another world war. It is manifest 
that something more concrete, convincing, and binding than 
the enunciation of fine principles must be accepted if the parley 
is to succeed. In other words, will there be abandonment of uni- 
lateral and bilateral arrangements in the matter of shifting 
frontiers, setting up governments, and fdrming alliances with 
little or no regard to the rights of other nations? 

What kind of a world organization, if any, will be set up or at 
least definitely outlined? As far as America is concerned its 
effectiveness will depend on the answer given to the above ques- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt must know that he will never be able to get 
the American people to support an organization that will merely 
guarantee the spoils of an unjust peace. It has been made evident 
both by Congress and public opinion that America will go just 
as far as Russia and Britain, militarily, politically, and economi- 
cally to support an association of nations that puts world security 
and future international order before national interests and 
ideologies. 

The test of the success of the meeting of the Big Three will be 
whether or not effective measures are adopted for the elimina- 


Reosevelt, Stalin, 
and Churchill 
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tion of brute force as the basis for the postwar settlements and 
the unequivocal acceptance of policies that derive their power 
from a recognition of the principles of justice and inherent human 
dignity. 


EN THE Battle of the RFC that has so rent Washington, Congress 
got a jolt, the President met a snag, and the people of these 
United States were agog. Morals to be drawn from the fracas are 
a dime a dozen. Whether Con- 
gress, the Executive, or we the 
people have learned any lasting 
lessons is not yet evident. This 
much is certain: more than any- 
thing else that has occurred since the New Deal began, the state- 
ment of Jesse Jones outlining his powers as the head of the most 
gigantic business enterprise ever known brought home to Con- 
gress its past recklessness in lavishing the power of the purse on a 
man it happened to have confidence in. A man who could be and 
was removed while the power remained. 

On his part, and as a result of his action, the President faced 
a dismayed Congress and a divided Democratic Party as Henry 
Wallace outlined at tremendous length his plans to use the vast 
lending power of the Federal Loan Agency to remodel the post- 
war economic structure of the country. The Senate Commerce 
Committee scrambled to report unfavorably Mr. Wallace’s 
nomination. 

Meanwhile the citizens of these United States have been 
amazed at the revelation of Congressional carelessness in dele- 
gating fiscal power and at the cavalier removal of a cabinet 
member to make room for a political-reward appointee. Never 
has the spoils system been quite so blandly and even blatantly 
honored as in the Chief Executive’s letter to his Secretary of 
Commerce telling him why his excellent services were no longer 
required. 

Congress has quickly sought to recover control over the finan- 
cial powers once so freely given to Mr. Jones. This is as it should 


The Batile 
of the RFC 


be, regardless of the personalities involved. The job of Secretary. 


of Commerce is absorbing enough in itself to have it divorced 
from the administration of the RFC and other loan agencies. 
But outside of this good effect, the turmoil that has shaken politi- 
cal Washington as nothing has since the fight over packing the 
Supreme Court, has served only to destroy harmony, to line up 
conservatives as against left-wingers, to unclothe the opposite 
political philosophies that are each seeking to dominate the 
economy of tomorrow. 


THE personalities involved in this affair, Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Wallace, are serving as symbols of something deeper. It would be 
a sad mistake so to confuse these personalities with the philoso- 
phies they are said to stand for 
that the choice facing America is 
narrowed down to one or the 
other in such a way as to make it 
seem, for example, that in sym- 
pathizing with Mr. Jones one is thereby repudiating the economic 
bill of rights championed by Mr. Wallace. It does not necessarily 
follow. 

One can refuse to subscribe to what either Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Wallace are said to symbolize and still be a true liberal. America 
must have a truly liberal future. This means full production. 
Chis means full employment. This means progressive social legis- 
lation. It does not mean a return to laissez-faire in business. It 
does not mean a concentration of power and wealth in the hands 
of a few. It does not mean big business as usual. The choice before 
the American people is not the alternative of economic Toryism 
and leftwing socialism. And it would be a tragic misfortune if in 
the public mind this came to be regarded as so, due to the Jones- 
Wallace dispute and the split in the Democratic Party. Reac- 
tionary conservatism is not progress. Socialism is not progress. 
3ut social justice most emphatically is progress. 


The Choice 
Before America 
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Mr. Wallace has rendered excellent service to the nation in 9 
ably presenting the social and economic goals ahead. But Mr, 
Wallace, or any other administrator in our government, has not 
the right, nor should have the temerity, to attempt to accomplish 
these high purposes alone and according to his own pet methods, 
Ours happens to be a constitutional government. To legislate 
for the public welfare belongs to the elected members of Congress, 
To administer these laws for the public welfare belongs to the 
executive branch. Howsoever liberal and high-minded ap 
administrator of laws may be, he is still only an administrator, 
The recipe for a Hitler is merely to join these two functions 
of government. It is also the recipe for a Communist czar, 
The two cakes may be frosted differently, but it’s the same 
kind of cake once you taste it. The flavor is called “dictator.” We 
Americans want and intend to get social justice. But we will 
dispense with a dictator, thank you. 


En AN address delivered before the Protestant Council of the City 
of New York, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. took as his theme the 
need of a “reborn Church.” The note that dominated his talk 
was one of sincerity of purpose, 
As a sincere Protestant, Mr, 
Rockefeller has discovered in 
Protestantism only disunity, re- 
ligious forms that have lost their 
original meaning, and multitudinous competing doctrines set up 
as*the law of God on no stronger basis than personal opinion. 
This sad spectacle distresses Mr. Rockefeller, and his speech 
contained his ideas for establishing ‘‘the Kingdom of God on 
earth.” 

Unwittingly no doubt, but nevertheless very effectively, Mr. 
Rockefeller has drawn attention to the confusion of thought 
characteristic of Protestantism. It was necessary for him to do 
this in order to lend weight to his plea for the elimination of 
denominational emphasis and competition as a clearing of the 
way so that “the Church of the Living God will come into being, 
ushering in a new era of Christian unity.” 

While giving full credit to Mr. Rockefeller’s personal integrity 
and sincerity, we cannot credit him with deep thought on the 
subject he discussed. He completely fails to perceive that he is 
only recommending as a remedy for Christian disunity the very 
principle that caused it. Unity. in religious belief and organiza- 
tion cannot be brought about like an amalgamation of business 
corporations. It must come from inner conviction and acceptance 


Mr. Rockefeller 
and Religion 


- of the authority of Christ. Protestantism from its very inception 


is based on a rejection of the authority of Christ exercised through 
His Church. Its first appeal was to the authority of the Bible, but 
this really amounted to setting up individual opinion or a collec- 
tion of individual opinions temporarily agreed upon as the ulti- 
mate source of authority in religious belief. Logically it has of 
necessity led to disunity, for once subjective opinion is adopted 
as the criterion of religious truth there is no way of telling who is 
right or who is wrong. Mr. Rockefeller has his opinions of the 
irreducible minimum of Christian doctrine, the acceptance of 
which he feels will bring @bout unity, but this is only his own 
personal belief, earnest though he be in proposing it. 

Catholics are in full sympathy with Mr. Rockefeller’s distress 
at the spectacle of Christian disunity and with his desire to end it. 
We regret that he does not understand that there is no way to 
restore real Christian unity except to go back to the Church that 
is one, catholic, holy, and apostolic. Though noble in aspiration, 
he is doomed to disappointment in the hope that his ‘“‘undenom- 
inational”’ religion will enable men “to get in any Christian 
Church, whatever the style of its architecture or the shade of its 
belief, the spiritual wisdom and strength which they need for 
practical daily living.” Style of architecture is unimportant, but 
spiritual wisdom and strength come from Christ through that 
institution which He founded on the rock of Peter and which St. 
Paul called “the Church of the living God, the pillar and main- 
stay of the truth.” 
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Terror 
in the 
Balkans 


An authentic report by an eyewitness 


of the political conditions he found 


ERROR and civil disorder virtually 

grip each of the little countries in 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe with 
which I recently came in intimate con- 
tact during eight long and _ tortuous 
months. The entire spiritual and political 
drama of Europe is today being enacted 
in all its brutality, cynicism, and greed in 
the long-suffering Balkan peninsula. Once 
again the Balkans, the traditional cross- 
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By LEON DENNEN 


roads between East and West, have be- 
come the battleground of mighty powers. 

The Balkan people feel that they have 
been betrayed by the Allies. The average 
Bulgar or Yugoslav believed the promises 
made by Washington, London, and Mos- 
cow that when his country was liberated 
from the Germans, he too, 
would be liberated and eventu- 
ally enjoy the freedoms stipu- 
lated by the Atlantic Charter. 
He hoped that as soon as the 
Nazi regimes in the Balkans 
were overthrown, the Allies 
would assist his country to es- 
tablish a true liberal and demo- 
cratic government. 

Lulled into false security by 
these lofty declarations, the 
people of the Balkans had a 
rude awakening when the dele- 
gation of the democratic parties 
of Bulgaria, headed by Stio- 
choff Mushanoff, former Presi- 
dent of the Bulgarian Sobranje 
(Parliament), which came to 
Turkey last August to offer un- 
conditional surrender to the 
British and Americans, was 
left to cool its heels for six 
weeks, first in Ankara and then 
in Cairo. Their amazement 
turned to despair when on Sep- 
tember 5, after the peace nego- 
tiations actually commenced in 


General Mikhailovitch, Serb 
guerrilla chief, enemy of Tito 
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Acme 
Marshal Tito, Stalin’s personal representa- 
tive in the Balkans, in his cave hideout 


Cairo, Russia, the third partner of the 
“Grand anti-Axis Alliance” which had 
hitherto maintained friendly relations 
with our Bulgarian enemy, suddenly de- 
clared war on Bulgaria without giving 
prior notice to her Anglo-American Allies. 

I was in the Balkans when the Russians 
entered Bulgaria. They were greeted joy- 
ously by the population. Sofia was decor- 
ated with red flags. 

Soon, however, the Bulgarian Commu- 
nists and Shumkari, the guerrilla fighters 
who had come down from their hideouts 
in the mountains, commenced their purge 
of all democratic and liberal elements. The 
first flush of adulation and joy soon gave 
way to disappointment. The Nazi oppres- 
sor has been driven out, and in his place 
have come mob violence and riots. More 
and more, over the noise of machine guns 
and the oratory of political demagogues 
the despairing question was heard: “‘What 
has happened to the Atlantic Charter? 
Where is the great Mr. Roosevelt, the pro- 
tector and champion of the small peoples?” 

The most fantastic thing one encounters 
upon return to the United States is the 
taboo imposed upon an honest and realis- 
tic discussion of Russia’s role in the war 
and the coming peace. No one who wants 
to see a complete victory over our enemies 
followed by a world of peace and human 
decency will deny the urgent need of an 
agreement between the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and the smaller 
countries. But to conceal the unsavory 
facts about Russia, her attempt to sup- 
press all democratic expression and to es- 





tablish puppet governments in many 
parts of the world, while at the same time 
we are outspoken in our criticism of 
Britain, will not help us to achieve the aim 
for which the youth of America is fighting 
and dying on the battlefields of Europe 
and Asia. 

The American people were never in- 
formed that Russian soldiers using Ameri- 
can lend-lease material have imposed on 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria governments 
composed of Communists and outright 
fascists, and that all pro-Allies have been 
shot or placed in concentration camps. 
Where the boots of the Red Army soldiers 
tread they leave tragedy in their wake. 
Many of the Russian-Tito victories in 
Yugoslavia described in communiques 
were not victories over the Germans but 
over the poorly armed forces of General 
Mikhailovitch. In Poland, in the notorious 
slaughter house of Maidanek where the 
Nazis exterminated thousands of Jews, 
the Russian-sponsored “Lublin Govern- 
ment” has now organized a concentration 
camp for thousands of pro-Allied Poles, 
Socialists, and trade unionists. 

Apologists can use every propaganda de- 
vice to convince us that the Greek organi- 
zation EAM and its military arm, ELAS, 
are not Communist. Many Greeks in the 
ranks of EAM and ELAS, to be sure, are 
not Communists. It is equally true that 
hunger and betrayed hopes have turned 
sections of the Greek population against 
the British and Americans. But to those 
of us who have lived in the Balkans for any 
length of time and have been in intimate 
touch with the political situation there, it 
has long been known that Russian officers 
and Communist International agents have 
been in direct control of both EAM and 
ELAS. I was in Egypt when a Russian 
military “mission” passed through Cairo 
on its way to the Greek mountains, osten- 
sibly for negotiations of EAM and ELAS 
leaders. The official spokesmen for the 
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British Royal Marines man a pillbox in Piraeus, port of Athens, after EAM uprising 


“National Liberation Front” may be 
Greek Communists like George Sinatos, 
“General” Emanuel Mandakis and Dimi- 
tri Partsalides, but the real rulers of the 
movement are Russian officers and agents 
of Marshal Tito, Stalin’s personal repre-. 
sentative in the Balkans. 

On September 21 in the Turkish city 
of Izmir, and again off the Aegean coast, 
I talked at length with EAM and ELAS 
representatives who freely admitted that 
their organization was entirely dominated 
by the Communists. 

The Secretary of the EAM organization 
on the Greek island of Chios was a fanati- 
cal ex-salesman who specialized in shoot- 
ing “traitors” and “capitalists”. He 
boasted that every morning, exactly at 
nine o'clock, his special committee exe- 
cuted “‘ten traitors.” 

I was already in Cairo when the tragic 
news reached me that several hundred 
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Col. Veltcheff—Bulgarian anti-democrat 
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persons were shot by ELAS in Salonika 
following its “liberation” last. November, 
Thousands of others have disappeared 
mysteriously and have never been heard of 
since. (Further proof of this is contained 
in a dispatch by A. C. Sedgwick published 
in the New York Times on January 16, 
According to British military information, 
Mr. Sedgwick reports the bodies of 1,500 
persons said to have been shot by the Left 
Wing ELAS were found in a semicircular 
pit near a cemetery at Algia Marina in 
the Peristeri Area. These, like other re. 
mains unearthed ‘in other parts of pre. 
viously held ELAS territory, were mostly 
bodies of poor townfolk who, it was said, 
had refused to side with the ELAS. At the 
same time, one of the leaders of the Social- 
ist Party of Greece, M. Dimitrakopoulos, 
said that the ELAS representative to 
Marshal Tito’s government in Yugoslavia 
stated in a speech at the Workers Center 
in Salonika, Macedonia on the morning of 
December 7: “Five hundred thousand of 
Tito’s soldiers are ready to help the Greek 
people against the British.” 

Perhaps the most tragic victims of the 
Russian reign of terror that prevails in 
the Balkans today are the leaders of the 
democratic parties of Bulgaria. Last De- 
cember the special Bulgarian court to try 
“war criminals” opened its sessions in 
Sofia. On trial were many genuine “war 
criminals” who throughout the German 
occupation of the country acted as agents 
of the Nazis. But among the war criminals 
placed on trial by the Russians and their 
Bulgarian agents there were also Nikola 
Mushanoff and two other outstanding 
Bulgarian democrats, leaders of the pro- 
gressive Agrarian Party, Dimitri Ghit- 
cheff and Athanase Buroff. 

Nikola Mushanoff is one of the most 
beloved and respected men in the Balkans. 
A fearless opponent. of totalitarianism, 
this octogenarian, even during the Ger- 
man domination of Bulgaria, championed 
courageously the Allied cause. As Minister 
without Portfolio, he was the leading 
spirit in the Cabinet of Constantin Mura- 
vieff that on September 2 overthrew the 
government of Premier Ivan Bagrianoff, 
which although fascist and pro-German, 
had for a long time the support of Soviet 
Russia. 

During the six days that the Muravieff- 
Mushanoff Government remained in office 
it decreed amnesty for all anti-Nazi poli- 
tical prisoners, ordered the disbanding of 
all pro-fascist organizations, denounced the 
Axis Tri-Partite Pact, revoked all anti- 
Jewish laws, and declared war on Germany. 

On September 5 Russia declared “war” 
on Bulgaria. Four days later she concluded 
an armistice with the Bulgars, having 
previously engineered, however, the over- 


throw of the pro-Allied democratic gov- 


ernment of Muravieff-Mushanoff. 
Now Constantin Muravieff is a prisoner 
in Moscow while Nikola Mushanoff, to 
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‘ke terror in the hearts of all pro-Allied 
nen and women in Bulgaria, is being tried 

a “war criminal.” 

Who are his judges? 
One of Marshal Tolbukhin’s first acts 
pon his occupation of Bulgaria was to 
int a government headed by Colonel 
imon Gheorghieff as Premier and Col- 
nel Damian Veltcheff as Minister of 
War. These two men have a long history 
in the Balkans. 

In 1934 the Military League and the 
ono Party, the fascist party of Bulgaria, 
ed by Colonels Gheorghieff and Veltcheff, 
werthrew the “Democratic Entente Gov- 
ment,” jailed and executed many of 

e liberals and democratic opposition 
lements, dissolved the Sobranje, and insti- 
uted a reign of terror which eventually 
paved the way for Bulgaria’s entry into the 

ar on the side of Germany. 

Because their Pan-Slavic aims at present 
roincide with Russia’s imperialist plans in 
the Balkans and the Middle East, Colonels 

heorgheiff and Veltcheff are today the 
heads of the Soviet-sponsored Bulgarian 

Fatherland Front’ Government. It is 
hey who sit in judgment on the “war 
riminal” Nikola Mushanoff. 

The truth is, of course, that while these 
Pan-Slavists are Russia’s fronts and tools, 

e real ruler in Bulgaria is the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Since my return to the United States I 
have been told only too frequently that the 
mall “Balkanized” nations are a quarrel- 
ome lot, unable to agree among them- 

Ives, who always entangle the “‘peace- 
ul” great powers in their local wars. 

istory and events of which I was a wit- 
hes do not corroborate this cynical and 
hreadbare assertion. For the past two 
hundred years there were few wars in the 
Balkans that were not started by some 
Breat power. 

What we are witnessing in the “Balkan 
Powder Keg” and in the Middle East to- 
fay is merely a repetition of the Crimean 

ar, only with a difference. Great Britain 
Scontinuing her age-long fight, the basic 
im of which is the preservation of the 
mpire. The British cannot permit an- 
ther great power perched on the shores 
any sea communicating with the East- 

Mediterranean, near the Empire’s 

life line” at the Suez Canal. This in- 
jolves Turkey, which controls the Dar- 
panelle Straits and Macedonia, the strip 
M territory on the Aegean which was the 
fal cause of the recent bloodshed in 
reece. Russia, cognizant of British -weak- 
hes, is today pursuing the policies of 
arist Russia; Stalin, like the Czars before 
him, is attempting to secure control of 
nt Balkans from the Adriatic Sea to the 
‘gean. The interest of the Czars was 
mited. Their primary objective was to 
for Russia a warm sea outlet. But 
wiet Russia hopes by dominating the 
fa lanes in the Mediterranean and the 

















In the Greek Civil War the Communist EAM and its military arm, 
ELAS, (note the hammer and sickle—upper center and lower right) 
turned the streets of Athens into a battlefield. Steel-helmeted 
ELAS troops fought from behind buildings and fired without mercy 





Citizens were shot down. Some were covered with British flags 
where they fell. Relatives of others knelt in the streets and 
mourned while the old Russian revolutionary funeral march was 
played. The banner below was painted with the blood of the victims 
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Middle East to get ultimately to India of Mitteleuropa never possessed since there 
which the Bolsheviks have always regarded are more Slavs than there are Germans. 
as the “backbone” of the British Empire. In pursuing his neo-Communist aims, 
Stalin’s present plans were perhaps best Stalin is not at all adverse to exploiting 
expressed in 1900 by the Czarist General the nationalist and religious beliefs of the 
Kuropatkin who said: Greek Orthodox and Moslem populations 
“When we shall rule over the Bosphorus of the Balkans and the Middle East. 
(Turkey) ahd the entrance into the Medi- Whenever I was in the Middle East I 
terranean, we shall be able to tackle the encountered Russian agents and propa- 
Egyptian .question with energy and to  gandists, led by men like Abdul Rahman 
make the Suez Canal an international Sultanov, a Russian Moslem, who is the 
thoroughfare. When we have gained this first secretary of the Soviet Legation in 
entry into the Indian Ocean, we can con- Cairo, and Khalut Bagdosh, leader of the 
stantly threaten India. Russia’s competi- Lebanese Communists. They exert every 
tion on the world markets will intimidate effort to undermine British prestige and to 
the highly developed countries of Europe arouse the Arab masses. The British Col- 
and America .... On railroads spanning onial Office, to appease the Arabs, is 
Russia from the Baltic to the Great Ocean, thwarting the creative efforts of Pales- 
we will extend our tentacles toward the _ tinian Jewry. 
Bosphorus, the Indian Ocean, and the Neo-revolutionary Russia has many 
Atlantic. Russia will be a permanent dan- assets which neither Britain nor the United 
ger with her inexhaustible riches to the States possesses. While pursuing a Pan- 
industries of all ranking powers.” Slavic policy in the Balkans, Stalin is also 
In the past, however, Russian ambitions engaged in spreading Pan-Islamism in 
were counterbalanced by the rival drives the Middle East. 
of England, France, Germany, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Today Great Britain alone S RUSSIA prepared for war, and par- 
remains facing the Red Army in this area. ticularly after 1939, official Bolshevik 
This, more than anything else, explains policy toward the church which had been 
the Soviet’s war of nerves against Turkey— subjected to a fearful ordeal during more 
a propaganda war against a pro-Allied than two decades, was modified. The 
neutral unprecedented in its brutality— church gained additional favor as it be- 
and the recent events in Bulgaria, Yugo- came obvious that Hitler intended to use 
slavia, Macedonia, amd Rumania. Present Russia’s persecution of religion as a propa- 
Russian activity in the Balkans and the ganda weapon against Bolshevism. Hitler 
Middle East presents a peculiar combina- restored the Greek Orthodox Church in 
tion of old aims with new revolutionary Berlin at his own expense, and in nineteen 
political methods. other cities of Germany, at the expense of 
For many decades Bulgaria and her the Nazi State. He was getting ready to 
Slav neighbors had been used by the present himself as the “defender of Chris- 
Czars as instruments in their expansionist _ tianity.” 
policies in the Balkans. After the Russian The Soviet. Government responded by 
Revolution of 1917 Lenin abandoned the tapering off its persecution of the church 
theory of Pan-Slavism as contrary to the and stopping its antireligious propaganda. 
antiimperialist principles of Bolshevism. This partial rehabilitation of religion fell 
Stalin, who has long ago discarded Len-_ in with the campaign to revive the glory 
in’s idealism, is now once more reviving the of Russia’s past as a means of mobilizing 
Pan-Slavic cry. The idea of Pan-Slavism elements in the population who were un- 
involving the creation of a vast bloc be- moved by the slogans of Communism and 
tween Germany and the Pacific, has po- Sovietism. It helped, too, in the creation of 
tentialities which even the German plan a new Soviet Pan-Slavism in the Balkans 





Clever Guy! 


> This must be prewar, for it’s about a bellhop in the 
days when New York hotels still had bellhops. This par- 
ticular one had developed an ingenious system of calling 
sleepy guests. It all began the night a man left instruc- 
tions to call him early. Next morning he was disturbed 
by a loud banging on the door. “Yes?” he called out 
crossly. “I’ve got a message for you, sir.” The guest 
jumped out of bed and unlocked the door. The bell- 
boy handed him an envelope and then went away quick- 
ly. The guest opened the envelope, took out a slip of 
paper and read: “It’s time to get up.” 

















where “Holy Russia” had far more ap, 
than “Red Russia.” 

But Stalin has not forgotten that in 
dition to being the “seat of Chris: 
Orthodoxy,” Russia is also a Mg 
power with close to twenty-five mill 
Moslems inhabiting the Caucasus 
Turkestan. Thus he became not only ¢ 
“protector” of Orthodoxy but also ; 
“guardian” of Islamism—a title to wh; 
Mussolini once aspired. While Greek ( 
thodox Patriarchs and Metropolitan 
the Middle East had been invited to 
tend the Orthodox Council in 
Soviet Moslems were permitted, for { 
first time in Bolshevik history, to partis 
pate in the annual pilgrimages to Mex 
In June 1941, following the German 
tack upon Russia, the Stalin-appoiny 
Mufti of the Russian Moslems, Abdu 
man Rasulev, issued an appeal to ty 
Moslems throughout the world in 
he exhorted them to “rise in defense of t 
fatherland against the enemy threateni 
destruction and misfortune to all Moslen 
children, brothers, and sisters of 0 
religion.” “Organize religious services j 
houses of prayer and mosques,”’ the appe 
read, “‘and consecrate them to the viet 
of our army.” 

This appeal and Russia’s other pro- 
lamic moves in the Middle East were nj 
slow in paying dividends. In Syria, Pals 
tine, and Egypt, societies of friends « 
the Soviet Union have been organize 
by young Arabs. 

It is difficult to write dispassionate 
of the suffering of the small countries i 
whose midst I lived. Life in the Balkan 
is today bloody and chaotic. In comm 
with millions of other Americans I a 
convinced that unless the three maja 
powers, in co-operation with France, Po 
land, Greece, Yugoslavia, and the othe 
small nations, are willing and able to worl 
out a common policy for the rehabilitation 
of the world, then the Dumbarton Oak 
proposals and the Atlantic Charter and a 
plans for the future stability and peace d 
the world will go up in smoke. A comme 
policy, however, cannot be worked out it 
a vacuum. Unless we are aware of the de 
signs and plans of our partners in this wa 
—unless, in short, we know the truth— 
shall win the war but lose the peace. 

I have been frequently asked abroad # 
to what is the position of the United Stats 
in this unfolding tragedy. The answer i 
not so simple. Lack of a concrete and co 
herent American policy hampers our d 
plomats in the fulfillment of’ their dutic 
in the complexities of European and Orie 
tal politics. One thing, however, is ce 
tain: the people of the United States, b 
fore it is too late, must realize that toda 
is the eleventh hour in our foreign policy: 
Unless we emerge from our fools’ paradi 
today, tomorrow we shall have forfeited 
our right to speak in the name of humal 
decency and freedom. 
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John B. Kennedy — detester of sham, 
pretense, and doubletalk—brings to 
radio a caustic tongue and a sharp wit 


OHN B. KENNEDY is the metaphori- 

cal sermonizer of the radio. A detester 
of sham, pretense, and doubletalk, he em- 
ploys a caustic tongue and a sharp wit to 
bring the events of yesterday and today 
into perspective before the forgotten pat- 
tern of the historical past and to demolish 
those pretenders who arise from time to 
time, purporting to possess an omniscience 
in military, political, social, and cultural 
matters. So far as he is concerned the last 
credible prophets have been safely interred 
for more than two thousand years, and the 
task of today’s commentator is not so much 
to detail and blueprint what will happen 
tomorrow or the day after as to explain 
what happened today and why. In making 
such an explanation he attempts to com- 
bine humor and anecdote with communi- 
qués and statistics in such proportions as 
to make the whole palatable and under- 
standable to an audience with widely var- 
ied educational backgrounds. A measure 
of his success is the fact that he is in con- 
stant demand as a speaker at all sorts 
of occasions where the ordinary men of 
America meet and listen. 


Molders of Opinion—X 


Radio 


Crusader 


As an articulate champion of the hopes, 
aspirations, ambitions, and folkways of the 
American middle class in the Twirling 


Twenties, when these were the targets of 


sneers from intellectuals on the Left and 
jibes from snobs on the Right, John Bright 
Kennedy made a place for himself in the 
affections of a large segment of his country- 
men. His pungent phrases, his shining 
similes and glittering metaphors were a 
shield against which the barbed shafts. of 
detractors shattered and broke. As an in- 
terpreter of the news, lecturer, and guide 
in the tortuous paths of world politics and 
diplomacy, today he retains that place. To 
the extent that one man can do so, he re- 
flects the thinking of that large group made 
up of artisans, small tradespeople, and 
white collar workers, who play such a 
large part in shaping the policy and poli- 
tics of the United States. 

It is a little strange that such should be 
the case, for Mr. Kennedy was not born 
in the United States. Like Raymond 
Massey, whose portrayal on stage and 
screen of Abraham Lincoln, the especial 
hero of the United States, is without peer, 
Mr. Kennedy was born in Canada. His 
father was an Irish immigrant who must 
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have kissed the blarney stone; his mother 
was French. They were living in the an- 
cient city of Quebec when John Bright 
appeared on the scene, January 16, 1894. 
During his boyhood, his family was con- 
stantly shifting about, and he received 
his early education in various parts of 
Canada and England. When it came time 
for him to go to college, he enrolled at 
St. Louis University in the city of the 
same name in Missouri. 

Possessed of an unusual ability to make 
words do his bidding, he had little diffi- 
culty in finding himself a newspaper job 
when he finished college in 1913. When he 
thinks back now over the long list of head- 
line personalities he has interviewed and 
written about over the years, Mr. Kennedy 
likes to recall that his first interview of any 
importance was with a murderer who had 
killed a postmaster and had been caught 
while drinking an ice cream soda. He is 
sure about the soda, as he is also sure of his 
opening conversational gambit and the 
reply. “You seem to be in a bad way,” he 
offered as a start. “Brother,” replied the 
prisoner, “I’m glad I’m here.” He told 
him why. Three years before the fellow had 
held up a bank. From day to day he had 


champion of the hopes and 


aspirations of the American Middle Clas- 
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been living in deadly fear of discovery. 
Now the suspense was ended. 

It was shortly after this that Kennedy 
played another role that he remembers 
with pride: he was the super-sleuth who 
provided the solution for a murder mystery. 
The killing had taken place in a small 
town. The victim was a housewife who 
lived about a mile away from her hus- 
band’s workshop. It was the husband who 
raised the alarm that she had been killed, 
when he came home one day for lunch. 
When Kennedy arrived on the scene to get 
the full details for his newspaper, the 
whole town was astir. He began question- 
ing every person he met. One of the first 
was an Irish road mender. Did he know 
the victim? He certainly did. What kind 
of a man was the husband? An unpleasant 
fellow. “He did a funny thing this morn- 
ing,” the road mender volunteered. “He 
changed his suit. He wore a gray suit to 
work in the morning. When he came back 
after lunch he had on a brown suit.” Sher- 
lock Holmes nor Father Brown could have 
fitted the pieces together more quickly. 
The fellow was grilled by the local gen- 
darmerie and finally confessed. Kennedy 
became the hero of his city room. 


Indefatigable on the trail of a story and. 


a charming raconteur when he had tracked 
it down, young Kennedy was ambitious 
enough to want a larger scope for his 
talents. From St. Louis he went to Chicago, 
from Chicago back to Canada, and from 
Canada to New York. Two years out of 
college he was in Europe for an American 
newspaper syndicate and getting first-rate 
assignments. One of them he still remem- 
bers, because it brought him into contact 
with Gilbert K. Chesterton. His editor in 
New York got one of those mysterious tips 
that editors are always getting: Mr. Ches- 
terton was about to embrace the Roman 
Catholic faith. The difficulty with the 
tip was that it was premature. by a matter 
of years. There was no story for the time 
being, but Mr. Chesterton and his country 
home in Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire, 
made a deep impression, 

A greater influence upon the shaping of 
his thoughts and outlook than any single 
individual or even group of individuals 
could exert were his experiences in the 
first world war. For a time they threatened 
to remove him completely from the writing 
field. Shortly after the United States be- 
came involved in 1917, he was in Belgium 
aS a war correspondent. What he saw at 
firsthand of the horrors, suffering, and de- 
privations of the civilian population in 
war-devastated areas so moved him that he 
became a field director for the Knights of 
Columbus, organizing and directing relief. 
As such he came into close contact with 
Herbert Hoover, who was in general 
charge of allied relief administration. His 
work and the work of the K. of C. were so 
effective that he was decorated some years 
later by both the Belgian and French Gov- 


ernments in recognition of it. His war ex- 
perience deeply colored his views about 
fighting. When today over the air or on 
the screen he talks of civilian suffering in 
the fought-over areas of Europe or the 
bombed-out areas of England, there is a 
depth of feeling and appreciation of what 
has happened unrivaled by other com- 
mentators. ; 


ENNEDY’S fondness for sermoniz- 
ing—and he can deliver one at the 
drop of a hat on a variety of subjects—found 
fertile ground in which to grow and expand 
at the end of the war. With his newspaper 
training and Knights of Columbus connec- 
tions he returned to New York to found and 
launch Columbia, the national magazine 
of the Knights of Columbus, and to write 
a history of the organization, which was 
published in 1920. Within a short time he 
was not only editing Columbia but writing 
his first pieces for other magazines and di- 
recting a Catholic press campaign in the 
United States. In this connection he made 
such effective use of propaganda tech- 
niques to stir up interest in the Catholic 
Church that other groups began to take 
alarm. In 1922 it had progressed to such an 
extent that the Evangelical Protestant 
Association was formed in New York “to 
fight against the encroachment of Papal 
Rome in defense of American democracy.” 
Kennedy’s reaction was typical of his 
general attitude toward a fight, which is to 
punch hard when you punch. Calling in 
all the newspapers, he issued a statement 
that said: “Catholics do not have to 
apologize to anybody for their religion. So 
long as there is money available these 
bigots will continue doing business in a 
new phase of the old evil.” 

When another group spread the story 
that Abraham Lincoln had feared Catho- 
lic influence, Kennedy got a letter from 
Robert Todd Lincoln, the martyred 
President’s son, not only saying it wasn’t 
so but offering evidence to the contrary. 
Still another critic provided an opening for 
a really devastating reply. This one 
claimed that the Knights of Columbus had 
political affiliations and entertained a 
marked racial bias against the “root stock 
of America.” “We are not anti-Indian,” 
Mr. Kennedy retorted. “Mr. Todd (who 
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made the charge) is evidently convinced 
that with the Mayflower began American 
history. He is reading the book backward, 
It is when we consider the amazing ignor. 
ance in the matter of American history 
on the part of persons otherwise intelligent 
that we see how necessary is this new na- 
tional movement of the Knights of Col- 
umbus.” 

On the subject of American history, Mr, 
Kennedy has an extensive knowledge, not 
just of the things anyone can read in text- 
books but of little incidents, forgotten anec- 
dotes that throw light on the thinking 
and feeling of the nation at various periods 
in the past. It was this fund of informa- 
tion, plus his gift for a striking phrase- 
ology, that got him his first job in the 
movies in 1934. His voice then was about 
the same as it is now except that few were 
familiar with it. But it certainly wasn’t 
his voice nor his looks that brought him to 
the silver screen, As one of the first motion 
picture ventures in making Americans 
familiar with their nation’s past, Vita- 
phone decided to produce a “See America 
First” series. John B. Kennedy supplied 
the voice for all four episodes: “Pilgrim 
Days,” “The Boston Tea Party,” “Hail 
Columbia,” and “Dixie Land.” 

Radio audiences had been hearing 
Kennedy’s impatient, nervous, staccato 
voice for some time before his initial 
screen appearance. It had happened quite 
by accident. In 1924 he had left the K. of 
C. to go to work for Collier’s Magazine. 
His literary output about this time was 
prodigious. It appeared not only in Col- 
lier’s but in a number of other magazines 
as well. His forte was interviews and per- 
sonality pieces. Among his subjects were 
Ramsay MacDonald, then Prime Minister 
of Britain; A. Bruce Bielaski, retired chief 
of undercover prohibition agents; Legs 
Diamond, the much-shot-up racketeer; 
Mae West, the acting lady; John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.; Vincent Astor; Edward, Prince 
of Wales then and Duke of Windsor now; 
Pope Benedict; Al Capone; Madame 
Curie. You can add to the list almost 
everyone whose name appeared on the 
first pages of the newspapers for any ex- 
tended period no matter for what reason. 

In between these interviews he had been 
promoted to managing editor of Collier’s, 





Footnotes to Fame—XIII 


> There is a story of a visit John Barrymore paid to a haberdasher in 
Hollywood. After ordering, he turned to leave the store, but was called 
back by the man behind the counter. 

“And your name?” asked the clerk innocently. 

“Barrymore,” was the chill reply. 

“Which Barrymore, please?” the clerk inquired. 


John surveyed him coldly. 
“Ethel.” 
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then to associate editor. It was as asso- 
ciate editor that he broke into radio. As 

of a circulation campaign, Collier’s 
had bought an expensive chunk of radio 
time and found at the last minute that its 

m needed a master of ceremonies to 
tie it together. For this task it drafted its 
associate editor. He has been on the air 
almost continuously since. 

As a contrast to the crooners, boop-a- 
doopers, and inane masters of ceremonies 
whose sugary voices were then pouring 
from loudspeakers all over the United 
States, Mr. Kennedy made an instant hit. 
Critics described his voice as “‘biting, curt, 
incisive.” They said his speech was ami- 
able, direct, sincere. What really got them 
was the absence of pretense, Kennedy’s 
deft exposure of four-flushing, his artistry 
with metaphor and simile. Here was a man 
who lived in the present, one who could 
put in their place those tired reformers 
who looked backward to the good old days 
and those sleepwalkers who dreamed of 
brave new worlds of the future. 

Kennedy’s value as a defender of con- 
temporary American mores was not lost on 
directors of American business enterprises. 
In 1934 he delivered the principal address 
at the annual show dinner of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. He 
also was deluged with requests to speak 
before Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs, 
before Holy Name Societies and conven- 
tions of businessmen. The Advertising 
Federation of America induced him to 
conduct a forum on advertising and hired 
most of the radio stations of the United 
States to carry the program. When General 
Motors bought national radio network 
time for its Chevrolet Hour, Kennedy was 
hired to give a five-minute sermon in the 
middle of it over the largest. commercial 
network assembled up to that time. 

It was but a step from this vantage point 
to becoming the principal news and poli- 
tical commentator for the National Broad- 
casting System. There came a time, how- 
ever, when differences of views between 
Mr. Kennedy and his employers arose. 
In 1941 he left NBC and began a series of 
programs over WNEW, an independent 
station, but in 1943 he shifted again, this 
time to the Blue Network. For the first 
six or seven months his weekday programs 
were broadcast only from New York, but 
in the middle of January of this year they 
were again put on a national network. 
Currently his movie audiences are esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 a week (including 
duplications), and his radio audience at 
nine to twelve million a week. 

His multiple employment and the pe- 
culiar requirements of his several employ- 
ers give rise to living habits that must ap- 
pear very strange to his neighbors and 
friends. Twice a week at least, and fre- 
quently more often, he works from 8 P.M. 
to 4 or 5 A.M. doing his newsreel commen- 
tary. The newsreel is a very perishable 


commodity, particularly in times like 
these when events move so swiftly. By 
working all night in New York the pro- 
ducers are able to have the finished prod- 
uct ready for showing to censors in Wash- 
ington as soon as the business day begins. 
If any changes are ordered they can be 
made the same day and theater delivery 
schedules met. The movie schedule, of 
course, bars Kennedy from the air for the 
closing news hours of the day. Instéad, he 
delivers his daily radio stint now at2 
o’clock in the afternoon. ° 

Like himself, his wife is a native of Can- 
ada. They were married in 1916 and have 
two daughters. Recently his schedule has 
not allowed muchtime for relaxation. When 
he did have time he liked to play golf and 
spend more than an occasional evening 
drinking beer with writing and actor 
cronies in grills in the Broadway or Lexing- 
ton Avenue districts frequented by men 
who live in the neighborhood. He is not 
the kind of man who likes night clubs and 
floor shows. 

On the air and in his writings, Kennedy 
is both rhetorician and dialectician. He 
knows oratorical and literary tricks; he is a 
master at fashioning eye-catching and 
ear-catching phrases. It might be said in 
criticism that recently—possibly because 
he has so little free time to read and relax— 
he has not shown the same inventiveness 
in this respect that he did some years ago. 





Character is like the foundation of 
a house—it is below the surface. 
—AVE MARIA 





As a matter of fact Kennedy, the com- 
mentator, makes frequent borrowings ot 
phrases from Kennedy, the writer, of fif- 
teen and twenty years ago. Writing about 
Chesterton he described the arrival, dur- 
ing the course of his stay, of a deputation 
of local tradesmen “looking like pall 
bearers on a picnic” and making known 
the purpose of their call between “four- 
syllable coughs.” In one of his recent 
broadcasts he applied the phrase “‘like pall- 
bearers in search of a funeral” to an en- 
tirely different deputation. Mr. Chester- 
ton, as Kennedy recalls, had “a roll-top 
torso.”” So it seems has Herman Goering. 
This is not to say that he has lost the touch. 
He can still come through on occasion 
with such striking picturizations as “Shick- 
elgruber’s obscene prance on the corpse of 
fallen France” and “Lying Kurusu’s out- 
board teeth.” 

Many of his radio sermons, pegged on 
texts from the news, have a_ religious 
quality, but not all. Some appear to be 
modeled on the essays of Addison and 
Steele and have a moralistic but not theo- 
logical premise. Of his recent radio ser- 
mons the one that prompted the largest 
number of requests was entitled “Religion 
is not Dead” and was based on a line in a 
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dispatch from a front-line correspondent 
that American and British fighting men are 
absolutely sold on religion. ““We shall not,” 
Mr. Kennedy asserted in his peroration, 
“return to peace and sanity until we redis- 
cover, in humility and brotherly love, that 
before we are the children of an age of 
superpower we are children of a supreme 
power whom men call by many names— 
Great Architect, Eternal Fabricator, and 
Lord of Creation; but whom simple men 
everywhere and in all ages call by the 
simple name of God.” 

Kennedy is proud of what his Church 
has accomplished in the way of education 
and racial tolerance and has not hesitated to 
bring it before his radio audiences. In one 
recent broadcast he went into some detail 
on the work that the Catholic Church 
is doing among Negroes in the United 
States. Without flaunting his beliefs be- 
fore his listeners, he has no false modesty 
about disclosing them. 

In politics he is an independent. The 
Catholic Who’s Who in its 1940-41 edition 
listed him as a Republican. In 1932, speak- 
ing before an audience in New Jersey he 
said he was a Democrat. During the recent 
political campaign many of his radio list- 
eners got the idea that he was rather 
partial to Mr. Roosevelt—and they prob- 
ably were right. So far as world politics 
is concerned he is a moderate. He likes 
the idea of a world organization to keep 
the peace but believes it must rest upon 
justice and mutual respect that no mere 
treaty declaration can produce. He has no 
use for extremists who suppress liberty of 
thought and conscience. 

In one of his early radio sermons, Mr. 
Kennedy talked about Abraham Lincoln. 
It probably was on the occasion of the 
Emancipator’s birthday. Lincoln knew, 
John B. observed, “‘that a hero should be 
warned even while he is being worshiped; 
he realized that the hazard of heroism is 
simply that a halo, by slipping a few 
inches, can become a noose.’’ Commenta- 
tors, Mr. Kennedy among them, face the 
same hazard but in a greater degree. To- 
day their raw material is filtered through 
several sets of censors or rehandlers before 
it reaches them. Frequently they have lit- 
tle time to check or verify. Always they are 
called upon to make quick judgments. It is 
inevitable that they sometimes confuse 
fact and opinion; that at other times they 
base opinions on less than all (and some- 
times less than half) the facts. The allow- 
able margin for error is high, perhaps too 
high, because listeners have extremely 
short memories. Their major hazard is 
that their errors will be shown up before 
they have been forgotten. John B. Ken- 
nedy, like the others, often places too much 
faith in unreliable information, but his 
percentage of error is no greater than most 
of his colleagues. And so far he has been 
able to escape the major hazard of a peril- 
ous profession. 


The sea birds rose in a flock and shattered the air 
with cries of terror. The boy’s blood chilled with 
fear. He ran to the donkey and hurried from the bog 


T WAS Saturday evening. Kevin Black, a barefooted | 

boy, was resting himself on a flat rock in the turf bog 
of Arranmore. His blue jersey had holes in each elbow, 
and his gray trousers with their frayed edges flapped in 
the cold breeze that blew up from the cliffs of the sea, 
The sun was setting, stretching a fan of mellow light 
across the hummocky land. Sitting high above the sea 
the boy resembled a wild creature of freedom in the set. 
ting sun. Beside him his shaggy gray donkey, her creels 
filled with turf, kept pushing her head with a melan. 
choly persistence between the tufts of heather and nibbled 
lazily at the sweet grasses she found there. 

The boy was alone and lonely. He had neither broth. 
ers nor sisters. His mother being dead and his father out 
at the fishing, he had no one to help him to draw home 
the turf. Since early morning he had been working hard 
to build as big a stack as the Cloughmore boys. As he sat 
tapping the rock with a peeled stick he recalled with a 
feeling of sadness the rhyme they shouted at him yester- 
day when he was coming from school: 

“Kevin, Kevin, Kevin Black 

Has only got a wee turf stack 
Their mocking laughs now soured his mind, and he 
found himself clutching his stick tightly. Then he thought 
of all the turf he had heaped at the gable-end of his 
thatched cottage, and a sweet unrest soothed him as he 
pictured the big stack he would build this evening. At 
that moment, a hawk shivered in the air and Kevin’s 
eyes hardened when it dropped like a stone and balanced 
motionlessly above the cliff tops. A gull swayed upward 
and the hawk darted below the rim of the cliffs. 

Kevin looked at a mark on his hand—a red gash 
where he had ripped it on the desk at school. He licked 
the dry blood with his tongue and then, hearing the 
screech of a bird, he jumped up and raced to the edge of 
the cliff. Below him the sea rolled sheets of water on the 
rocks, gulls tilted on the floor of the wind and curved 
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| The hurf Stack 


BY MICHAEL MCLAVERTY 
Illustrated by MAY BURKE 


upward in graceful movements. But he 
could see no hawk. He lay flat on his 
stomach, pressed the heather away from 
his nose, his eyes ranging along the ledges 
of the cliff. At last he spied the hawk, its 
beak tearing at a little bird whose feathers 
fluttered like blown ashes. Kevin clenched 
his fist, jumped to his feet, and searched 
around for a large stone. He flung it at 
the hawk with all his might; it crashed in 
a thousand pieces and the sea birds rose in 
a flock and shattered the air with wild 
cries of terror. The boy’s blood chilled 
with fear. He ran to the donkey, caught 
the reins, and hurried from the bog. 

Down, down, he hauled the donkey, and 
then getting tired he let her lead the way, 
now and again urging her forward with a 
prod from his peeled stick. He loved the 
animal and today he was proud of her, for 
she had been drawing turf since morning 
without getting her usual rest at unloading 
time, 

The path stretched in front, falling and 
twisting down to the gray plain of the is- 
land where a few donkeys strayed about 
the scanty pastures. “It'll not be long now 
till you’ll be out with them,” Kevin said 
to the donkey, giving her another tap with 
his stick. 


HALTED for a minute and scanned 

the sea, trying to sight his father’s 
boat. But not a boat could be seen: on the 
slaty surface of the water, and his eyes idly 
wandered to the mainland with its scat- 
tered, limewashed houses like a distant 
view of a cemetery. The mountains were a 
dark blue now, and Errigal had a bonnet 
of mist which his father told him was its 
nightcap spun by the fairies who dwelt 
on its slopes. It was only yesterday he had 
written this in his composition in school, 


.and he smiled reflectively as he felt the 


teacher hanging over him, big and warm, 
and patting his head for what he had writ- 
ten. A curlew’s cry startled him, and look- 
ing in front he saw his donkey moving 
ahead quickly, the creels of turf swaying 
heavily against her sides. Kevin shivered, 
put the stick between his teeth, and as he 
tan to the donkey he flung his arms back- 
ward and forward to keep himself warm. 

The donkey drew up at the gable-end 
of the house, and Kevin emptied the 
creels. Around him was the pile of loose 
turf he had drawn all day. Without taking 


a rest, he bent his back and began the 
stacking. The sun had gone down, and 
cool shadows crept into the hollows of the 
island. He heard the women call the play- 
ing children and saw a girl driving in 
front of her a line of white ducks. Pres- 
ently the scattered homes were shrouded 
with peace, and in the silence Kevin heard 
the thump-thump of his own heart. A 
woman hurrying home with a basket of 
groceries stopped and shouted: 

“Kevin, child, you’re a great man to be 
building a stack like that. And did you do 
it all yourself?” 

“I did indeed,” he said, wiping his nose 
with his sleeve. “I’ll have a big stack when 
my father comes home from the fishing.” 

“I never seen a stack like it,” she smiled, 
and her words urged him to harder work. 

The stack mounted higher and higher. 
Up on the top of it he got, and his back 
ached as he looked towards Cloughmore 
and measured with his eye the size of their 
turf stacks. “I’ve beat you all,” he said, 
and he jumped to the ground and sat on 
an upturned creel, gazing proudly at his 
own large stack of turf. Sweat plastered 
his hair in streaks, and he pulled his shirt 
from below his jersey and wiped his face. 
His eyes turned to the sea, and he saw his 
father’s curragh with her nose high out of 
the water. He looked up at the chimney 
of the house and saw no smoke rising from 
it. He rushed into the house. The fire was 
dead out, and the kettle not boiling. He 
rummaged in his schoolbag, tore leaves 
out of an old scribbler, lay down on the 
hearth, and piled turf around the crumpled 
paper. He got to his feet, folded a rod of 
paper, and lit it cautiously at a little lamp 
that burned before a picture of the Sacred 
Heart. Soon blue smoke rolled up the 
chimney, and as he blew at the turf with 
his mouth, his eyes smarted, and stinging 
pains throbbed in his ears. 

He ran to the spring well with the can, 
the dew on the grass brushing coldly 
against his legs. The boat was nearly in, 
but he would surely have the kettle boiled 
in time. Passing by the turf stack, he 
paused for a moment to look at it. He felt 
a hammering in his head, and for some 
reason the stack seemed higher and 


broader. He went into the house, filled 
the kettle, and swung it on the crook. He 
got down on his knees and blew at the fire 
again. He felt a lightness in his head, and 
he arose wearily and crossing to the poster 
bed in the kitchen he fell down in a faint 
upon it. 

When his father came in, he threw his 
string of wet fish on the floor and went 
over to lift the boiling kettle off the crook. 
He saw Kevin lying across the bed and he 
shook him gently: “Kevin, son, are you 
asleep?” . 

Kevin didn’t hear him. His mind was 
whirling round like a wheel—a glittering 
wheel that grew and grew till it lost itself 
in a wide space of darkness, and then re- 
turning it shrank and shrank to a blob of 
light that burst itself in a shower of sparks. 
White clouds took their place: clouds that 
jostled each other and flew about like fat, 
gigantic gulls . . . They struck the moun- 
tains and exploded in spots of smoke . . . 
The sea was rising up. A curragh heaved 
about it, grew larger and larger until it 
covered the sky with blackness. 


EVIN opened his eyes and felt a queer 
lightness. People were talking, and 
the oil lamp was lit and shining from the 
wall. He stared at the great needles of light 
that stretched out from it, but when they 
approached him he shut his eyes, and they 
scattered like a bursting shell. His mind 
grew dark, and out of the darkness arose 
the turf stack. It grew up bigger and big- 
ger: it was tall now, as tall as a mountain. 
He saw it waver, and his raving mind 
burst into speech: “It’s going to fall on 
me... It will fall on me... Hold it back!” 
He clutched at the air and then felt a cold 
hand upon his forehead. 

“It’s me, Kevin. Don’t be afeared, son,” 
said his father. 

The boy opened his eyes and gazed 
vacantly at the lamp on the wall. His 
father raised his head from the pillow and 
offered him a bowl of warm, sweetened 
milk: “Take this and you'll be all right 
with the help of God. You’re weak with 
the hunger.” 

Kevin sipped the milk slowly, and when 
he had finished he lay back on the pillow 
and sank into a deep sleep. 

When morning came he lay in bed look- 
ing dreamily round the kitchen. His father 
came in dressed in his Sunday clothes, and 
seeing the boy awake he went over and 
sat on the bed: “And how’s my little man, 
this morning?” he said. 

“I’m all right now, Daddy . . . Did you 
see my turf stack?” 

“Did I see it! Indeed then, I did. And it 
was the whole talk of the people on their 
way home from Mass this morning.” 


Kevin was only a boy, but he had the will of a strong man. 
And he had made up his mind to do a man-sized job—— 
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DONALD NELSON 
It was his idea back in 1942 


The teamwork of labor and 
management in the war 


points a way for the future 


HEN labor and management join 

in criticizing government for too 
much interference with business, you 
couldn’t call it news; it has happened 
too often. When labor joins government 
in finding fault with management, or 
when management and government con- 
dole together over the waywardness of 


labor, that’s not news either. But it is: 


news, and most encouraging news, when 
all three of those essential groups unite 
in unequivocal agreement. And that is 
just what has been happening for the 
past two and a half years. Did you ever 
hear of Labor-Management Committees? 
They were practically nonexistent be- 
fore the war, but have so won the esteem 
of labor, management, and government 
that already their number is in excess 
of 5,000, and they represent about 8,000,- 
000 workers in American war plants. 
An L-M C is a co-operative effort on 
the part of both management and labor 
to achieve greater production on the 
industrial front for the war drive. Quite 
unique in the history of industrial re- 
lations, the L-M C consists of a few 
representatives drawn equally from labor 
and management acting jointly to find 
methods of increasing plant efficiency. 
There is a main committee or “steering 
committee” with one chairman from the 
labor force, the other from manage- 
ment. On the same basis of numerical 
equality, the various members of this 


steering committee are in turn cochair- 
men of various subcommittees whose re- 
spective jobs consist in investigating all 
possible means of improvement in «such 
matters as the following: stimulatin 

suggestions from the entire working force 
on all phases of plant activity; eliminat- 
ing absenteeism; facilitating transporta- 
tion during gas-rationing days; conserv- 
ing material; preventing fire and other 


_ accidents; safeguarding health and plant 


morale; participating in various Red 
Cross, War Loan, and other public 
drives; and so on. 

Suggestions, if accepted, frequently 
win prizes for their author. There is a 
chance, too, that the latter may win for 
his idea a national award from the War 
Production Board—as has happened in 
over 2000 instances. 

L-M C’s first saw the light of day 
in 1942 when Donald Nelson, then War 
Production Chief, acting on President 
Roosevelt’s call for both labor and man- 
agement to help shoulder the war load 
with willing hearts, invited several big 
plants to try a system of labor-manage- 
ment co-operation in speeding up the 
war effort. Despite the refusals of many 
old-line industrialists, the L-M C idea 
caught fire and spread unchecked to the 
present wide limits. 

Resulting good business and_ the 
sheer necessity of meeting production 
quotas saw the invaluable worth of 
L-M C’s. There was another element, 
though, which exerted perhaps as great 
an influence on the wholesale spread of 
L-M C’s, namely the human and social 
element. Workers, as human beings, like 
to feel they are really doing something 
worth while in life. Any robot can twist 
gadgets, or perform a certain amount of 
purely bodily work; but only a human 
being has an intellect wherewith he can 
improve his condition and that of his 
fellows. The entirely natural desire in 
most men to use that intellect, fortified 
by practical experience, is apparent in 
all our social life. It is easy to see that 
a man who puts eight to ten hours a 
day on his work would be interested in 
improving that job with the fruit of his 
own thinking. L-M C’s afford workers 
an excellent opportunity for that. 

Theodore Quinn, Director of the 
WPB’s Drive Division, has expressed 
that thought rather well. He once said: 
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By JOSEPH SCHUYLER, S.J. 





“Some mistaken employers continue to 
act as though they believe that only 
concessions and appeasements in wages 
and working conditions will bring max- 
imum production and lasting industrial 
peace. They somehow fail to realize that 
every sensible worker wants to live a 
socially conscious existence, to make 
acknowledged contributions to the cause, 
and to have a place, if you please, in 
the sun. This is not only a sound phi- 
losophy, but it represents a policy that 
will pay off dividends.” 

Now Mr. Quinn, like Mr. Nelson, 
was, before assuming his job on the 
WPB, a high-ranking business executive. 


THEODORE QUINN 
“It will pay off dividends’’ 


The fact that his attitude toward labor, 
and toward co-operation between man- 
agement and labor, is what it is, indicates 
a trend in American thought which sees 
no incompatibility in labor, manage- 
ment, and government all pulling in the 
same direction. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, several of whose well- 
edited L-M C Bulletins lie before me as 
I write, had clipped its absenteeism a 
few months ago to 214 per cent, and its 
“quit” rate to 1 per cent. Besides, as Mr. 
T. O. Armstrong, Manager of Industrial 
Relations at the plant, wrote me, scrap 
was reduced from a two year average of 
8 per cent to 5 per cent. 
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A subcommittee of the L-M C in the 
R. Hoe Company’s plant in New York, 
js described by Mr. Joseph L. Auer, 
Vice-President and General Works Man- 
ager, as turning in a remarkable job in 
arranging for improved restaurant con- 
ditions and balanced diets. This par- 
ticular L-M C was one of the first in 
the country to experiment successfully 
with a food and diet subcommittee. 

Further examples could be extended 
into pages. Every issue of the L-M News, 
a weekly put out by the WPB in Wash- 
ington under Mr. Quinn’s editorship, 
gives additional testimony in concrete 
instances of the worth of L-M C’s, of 
the thousands upon thousands of useful 





suggestions and inventions received by 
them from all departments of the na- 
tion’s plants. 

We all know that there are and will 
be problems in industrial life as urgent 
as the present need of speeding up pro- 
duction for the war. The question arises 
as to the practicability of expanding 
L-M C’s so that they can cope with 
the difficulties that postwar demobiliza- 
tion and reconversion to peacetime eco- 
nomy will entail. Likewise, does the 
prominence of L-M C’s, along with the 
development of collective bargaining 
machinery, indicate that we are taking 
a step along the way to forming indus- 
trial councils—which are, to many, the 
ultimate goal in the search for complete 
harmonious industrial relations? 

With such questions in mind, I availed 
myself of the chance to get in touch 
with representative men from govern- 
ment, management, and labor. Typical 
of those with whom I either talked or 
corresponded, the following three were 
in almost perfect agreement on practic- 
ally every point I discussed with them: 
Mr. Alfred H. Ricker, Director of: the 
WPB Drive Division in the St. Louis 
area; Mr. William G. Krummrich, Di- 
vision Production Manager and manage- 
ment representative in the L-M C of 
the St. Louis Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, and Mr. John I. Rollings, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Central Trades and 
Labor Union of St. Louis and Vicinity. 
As to fundamentals, all agreed that 
L-M C’s contribute effectively to the war 
effort in actual production; that L-M C’s 
allow the worker a wider medium for 
be. expression of his talents, that L-M C’s 
are a decided factor in improving indus- 
trial relations. On this last point, though 
each of the three men made it clear that 
L-M C’s have nothing to do directly with 
grievances or anything else pertaining 
to the plant’s collective bargaining ma- 
chinery, yet each was emphatic in ex- 
Plaining that L-M C’s manage, by the 
Very nature of their work, to eliminate 
some 75 per cent of the causes for griev- 
ances, 

None of the three professed any defi- 





nite postwar .industrial policy: it was 
admitted that the future was so uncer- 
tain that to formulate rigid plans now 
for situations as yet invisible would be 
quite sterile. Mr. Ricker suggested that 
after the postwar boom the greatest field 
for L-M C activity in the production 
line would probably lie in improving 
quality, rather than quantity or novelty. 
However, aside from agreeing that L-M 
C’s should be used to find means of as- 
suring jobs and avoiding unemployment, 
he thinks it is still too early, and the 
future too uncertain, to plan industry- 
wide L-M C’s which would work to re- 
form our economic situation according 
to the needs of 50,000,000 breadwinners. 

Mr. Krummrich, who had labor man- 
agement co-operation in mind quite 
some time before the present war, de- 
clared that industry-wide committees 
might well prove advantageous in tech- 
nical matters. But aside from the main- 
tenance, and ultimately increase, of em- 
ployment due to technical advances, 
especially in the chemical business, the 
future is much too vague to permit defi- 
nite plans for using industry-wide L-M 





WILLIAM KRUMMRICH 


For labor-management co-operation 


C’s in reorganizing the national econ- 
omy. That point is important. For no 
matter how excellent the L-M C is in 
the individual plant, nation-wide reduc- 
tion in output means fewer jobs, more 
unemployment, and the rest of the hor- 
rors of depression. Consequently the 
L-M C in the individual plant would be 
of merely incidental importance toward 
solving major problems in the postwar 
“normal” economy. 

Mr. Rolling showed perhaps most 
concern for the ultimate possibilities of 
L-M C’s in the future. That was to be 
expected of one in his position, espe- 
cially since improvement in our eco- 
nomic condition is of utmost concern to 
labor. While Mr. Rolling could not add 
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much in the way of definite proposals 
for L-M C activity on an industry-wide 


‘basis, he was very much aware of the 


need for capable action. He cited two 
major industries—heating and transpor- 
tation—possessing developments so revo- 
lutionary that huge portions of the labor 
market would be severely affected on 
their installment. Both of these indus- 
tries expect to market their develop- 
ments after the war. It is obvious that 
unless there is an organization which 
understands the necessarily consequent 
problem of job displacement from the 
points of view of both labor and man- 
agement, as well as of the general public, 
a solution will be extremely hard. 

At a War Products meeting in Louis- 
ville, Ky., some time ago, Mr. Quinn 
urged continued teamwork after the war. 
In an excellent speech he emphasized 
again the worker’s right to the opportu- 
nity of gaining social recognition. He 
added that any postwar planning must 
be inadequate which did not include a 
co-operative approach on the part of 
both labor and management. He lauded 
the L-M C’s for their excellent work, and 
suggested they should serve as a nucleus 
for a future national economic organiza- 
tion which would be largely independent 
of government and self-regulating, and 
have the task of organizing our resources 
and providing for the future—something 
which cannot be done by separate and 
merely self-interested groups. 

And what do the principles of Chris- 
tian Social Order have to say to this 
labor-management-government unanim- 
ity? We need look only at the encyclical 
of Leo XIII on the condition of the 
working classes, and of Pius XI on re- 
constructing the social order, to find 
strong affirmation of the principles that 
employer and employee are not naturally 
opposed to one another, but contrarily 
are naturally joined in the same inter- 
ests and operations, hence naturally des- 
tined to co-operate with each other. And 
just as labor and capital are supplemen- 
tary, so government is supposed to be no 
mere policeman, nor an absolute ruler, 
but a positive assistance to such groups 
as labor and management in achieving 
the common welfare. It is encouraging 
to note how closely the attitudes of 
labor, government, and management 
coincide in this issue with the principles 
enunciated in these encyclicals. 

Despite the mounting evidence in 
support of pessimism concerning post- 
war conditions in general, nevertheless 
the good name, the good record, the 
widespread support, the high potentiali- 
ties of L-M C, all combine to send a ray 
of hope concerning a most important 
phase of our national life—industrial re- 
lations. It would be patriotic for each 
to do what he can to extend the success 
of L-M C’s to vaster fields. 
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Trade & Mark 


> Parker James, in “Advertising and Selling,” tells how the Smith 
Brothers became a symbol of American enterprise and earned millions of 
dollars for their descendants: 


As the legend goes, the elder Smith purchased a recipe from a 
peddler who was selling merchandise from a pack, from door to 
door, and soon recognized the fact that he had a cough candy 
that not only contained the proper ingredients for relief of coughs, 
but also tasted good. This was a tremendous advantage over the 
foul-tasting remedies of those days, and so James immediately 
started producing the cough drops in a small way in his restau- 
rant kitchen. The drops were made in batches of five pounds at a 
time and were sold on the streets of Poughkeepsie by William 
and Andrew. ‘ 

The business grew as the drops began to be talked about up 
and down the adjacent Hudson Valley. Then James Smith died. 
William and Andrew inherited the business and under their 
guidance the drops were placed on sale throughout the surround- 
ing country. But alas, competition reared its ugly head, and 
pained as they probably were at the aspect of complications in 
their little business, the Smiths put up a stiff fight and emerged 
with one of the nation’s first trademarks and one of its earliest 
packaged products. . . . 

William and Andrew had been giving their dealers glass bowls 
for displaying the cough drops on store counters, providing them 
with envelopes for enclosing the purchases. The Smith Brothers 
name was handwritten on each envelope. Other Smiths along 
the Atlantic seaboard, however, began making cough drops too, 
copying the merchandising technique of the Poughkeepsie boys 
and cashing in on the reputation of their product. So William 
and Andrew, coming to the realization that they were getting no 
place very fast, went with their problem to a Poughkeepsie 
photographer, had their pictures made, and because halftones 
were a thing of the future got Timothy Cole, a local artist, to 
make woodcuts. The result—the famous portraits that exist to 
this day—was affixed to the bowls and reproduced on the en- 
velopes and, a little later, to the pocket package which the 
brothers developed. 


Lest—and Found 


» BorH OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS will interest dog-lovers. The 
first is from an article in “This Week” and the second from the 


‘‘Liguorian”’: 


America’s ace dog finder is a tiny, gray-haired lady. Daisy 
Miller, amateur “‘detective,” is the Sherlock Holmes of the canine 
world. In 18 years she has recovered over 500,000 lost, strayed, 
and stolen pups. She has retrieved them from 17 states far from 
her tiny Greenwich. Village apartment. .. . 

When a nev case comes to Mrs. Miller, she gets the animal’s 
age, breed, sex, and where last seen. From this she can usually 
tell which of three types of dog thieves she is dealing with. Pro- 
fessional thieves steal only better animals, hold them for a few 


‘ revolving precision drum. Father Lynch rarely confuses mat- 
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weeks, then unload them on unsuspecting or “fence” pet sho, 
Semi-pros, mostly kids, grab anything for a reward. “Do-good. 
ers” —worst of all—find a dog, try and make him go home, the, 
keep him. With all three Mrs. Miller sends out an alarm. If its 
a semi-pro she advises an ad offering a reward. The police ap 
prehend the culprit... . 

Not long ago a veterinarian called to say he was sending; 
picture of a dog brought in—it was found injured on the road. 
She didn’t know the dog but the picture, coupled with he 
amazing memory, identified the dog’s sire. Searching throug 
her files she found the owner of the sire, traced the owner of th 
pup, and later it was returned to a woman who had lost it five 
years before. 





> * * 


“Editor and Publisher” tells this on the Tucson Daily Sta, 
The billing clerk of the classified advertising section of the pape 
wrote the following on an overdue statement: “We hope yo 
found your dog; also we hope you pay this bill.” 

The payment for the ad came, with this note: “We hop 
you’re glad we finally paid this and we hope you’re not mad a 
us for overlooking it so long. . . . P.S. We found the dog, but ar 
sorry we did. She brought home four more. Your ads sure bring 
results. Do you want a little white pup?” 


The Smiling Lady 


> A GREAT ARTIST once spent three years and much money for a woman's 
smile, and the investment was indeed a good one. By Frank Harris is 
“*Treland’s Saturday Night’: 


Leonardo Da Vinci employed all the arts to capture for the 
canvas and posterity the Mona Lisa smile. Three years he spent, 
time and much money, persuading the sitter into the smile that 
has fascinated the whole world for nearly four hundred and fifty 
years. The subject for the picture was surrounded with ever 
form of luxurious amusement and entertainment for the sake d 
that smile. 

To keep her happy, poets, musicians, the wittiest conversation. 
alists and story-tellers were employed. In addition, highly em- 
bellished fountains were specially constructed. Each day the 
great master would inquire after the welfare of his model, fearful 
lest anything should disturb that glorious serenity which was her 
smile. When the portrait was completed, Francis the First gladly 
purchased it for 4,000 gold florins. Today the smiling lady, } 
sometimes known as La Gioconda, is priceless. 


Earthquake Hunter 


> MevER BERGER writes in “Good Housekeeping” of the man whi's 
in charge of earthquakes—Father John Joseph Lynch of Fordham Uni- 
versity. Some excerpts from the article: 


His seismographs trace Earth’s faintest heartbeats through 4 
quivering pendulum that controls a pinpoint of electric light 
This light writes the record on sensitized paper fixed on a slowly 
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made disturbances with Mother Earth’s spasms, because he 
recognizes on sight, among other things, the peculiar tracks 
recorded by New York’s vehicular traffic, distant quarry blasts, 


. a brewery explosion, hurricanes, moppets’ footfalls at a Maypole 


dance, even the mere passing of a spider or a centipede. 

Father Lynch tackles “‘unidentifiables” that turn up on his 
seismograph records as other men work over chess problems. 
One puzzling track kept him up nights until he worked it out 
with a New York Central Railroad dispatcher. ‘‘Milk train,” he 
explains when he shows the track now. “The liquid content 
weighs more, causes sharper vibrations.” An electric clock controls 
the recording drums to the split second, so Father Lynch can tell 
when the city’s milk is a shade late or ahead of schedule. .. . 

Few people are aware of it, but hardly a week passes without 
one or more: quakes turning up on Father Lynch’s instruments. 
He figures they pick up around 150 a year. Of the 5,000 or more 
quakes that have occurred in the past 40 years, only a few made 
international news. . . . 

Persons allergic to quakes call him if their homes shake. Uneasy. 
travelers bound for California or other places where quakes have 
shaken things a bit telephone to ask whether he thinks they’re 
doing the right thing. He gets a lot of crank mail from people 
who see God’s wrath in every twitch of Mother Earth. Architects 
planning tall buildings not only in this country but in South 
America seek his advice on earthquake construction. Brasher 
folk, who see his name in the newspapers, even ask his help in 
getting tickets for the Fordham football games! 


Adopted Animals 


> How wouLp YOU LIKE fo adopt a tiger, or an elephant, or asea 
lion? That’s what Londoners are doing. From the “‘New York Herald 
Tribune”: 


Most of the cages in the London Zoo have little signs on them: 
“Adopted for the duration of the war by Captain H. R. Nicholl,” 
one might say. Another reads, ‘“‘Adopted for the duration by Miss 
Mary Phillipps.” 

When the cost of living rose in the Zoo and funds for main- 
taining the animals became scarce, Londoners began to adopt 
the animals, paying so much a week for their food. 

Chimpanzees, lions, and tigers may be adopted for 15 shillings, 
zebras and pelicans for 10. The adoption price for eagles, vul- 
tures, deer, wolves, dogs, bears, and ostriches is 5 shillings, while 
prairie dogs, magpies, and other small birds may be adopted 
for as little as one shilling. It costs 20 shillings a week to adopt 
an elephant, and a sea lion costs 30. This is really very cheap for 
sea lions, because with the high price of fish it costs more than 
that to feed them. 

George, the hundred-year-old American alligator, is doing 
his bit too. When American doughboys first came to visit, they 
started tossing English pennies into George’s pool to make him 
raise his head. This practice caught on and now thousands of 
pennies are tossed into the pool. Each week the pool is drained, 
and George’s pennies are collected and given to Mrs. Winston 
Churchill’s Aid to’ Russia Fund. 


Surprise Hit 


> Maurice Zototow tells how the musical version of an unsuccessful 
play became a Broadway success. From an article in the “Saturday 
Evening Post’? : 


On Broadway, Theresa Helburn and Lawrence Lagner, the 
owners and operators of the Theatre Guild, Inc., stand out like 
a pair of healthy thumbs. The guild is responsible for Oklahoma! 
the loveliest musical play within the memory of living man. Miss 
Helburn and Lagner are producers, but, as they would say 
around Times Square, producers with a switch angle. Since 
191g, the guild has produced 150 plays, of which forty have been 
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smash hits, which is an incredible percentage, as the average is 
one out of fifteen. ... 

In 1942, Miss Helburn got excited about doing a musical ver- 
sion of Green Grow the Lilacs. The guild, at the moment, was low 
on cash, and she was darting around the highways and byways 
of Broadway trying to raise about $75,000. They already had 
$40,000. The smart money laughed at her. “More than fifty 
people turned down a chance to invest in it,” she says, laughing 
Herself, . .. 

When half the money was raised, Helburn and Lagner put the 
show into rehearsal. It was now retitled Cherokee Strip because the 
scene was laid in Indian Territory. .. . 

When Away We Go—the show had changed its name again— 
opened in New Haven for its first tryout, the thirty pigeons who 
were supposed to fly across the stage in the wedding scene, and 
who had been rehearsed for five weeks, forgot their cues and 
roosted on the scenery and gurgled. The pigeons were given 
away to pigeon fanciers. The ticket speculators, who always 
catch the tryouts and are practically infallible when it comes to 
calling their shots, said Away We Go was a weird thing, indeed. ... 

Up in Boston, during the second tryout, one of the biggest 
ticket brokers said, ‘“‘No jokes, no legs, no chance.” 

It opened quietly at the St. James Theater on March 31, 1943, 
and became the biggest hit on Broadway—which it still is after 
nearly two years. The title had been changed again. Now it was 
called Oklahoma! 

The day after the premiere there was a line at the box office. 
On the black market, a $4.80 Oklahoma! ticket has fetched as 
high as fifty dollars. On the radio, Fred Allen quipped, “‘Look at 
that play Oklahoma! A man died last week and left his place in 
line to his wife. If she dies before she gets her tickets, her place 
in line goes to an uncle in Baltimore.” 


Propaganda in Reverse 


> IN THEIR PROPAGANDA BROADCASTS the Japanese make exaggerated 
estimates of enemy losses. How this affects the men of our Navy is re- 
vealed by the following incident related by Commander Harold Stasser, 
USNR. From “Talks’’: 


Our men in the South Pacific do listen to the enemy’s broad- 
casts. There’s no restriction on that. Sometimes they listen to 
Tokio Rose. They listen to her play the latest American dance 
tunes at times. They also get a kick out of some of her attempts 
to propagandize. I recall that after the Battle of Empress Augusta 
Bay, for instance, Tokio Rose broadcast a list of American ships 
that they said had been sunk by the Japanese. And to our lads 
that was really funny, because they could stand out on the decks 
of the ship and look around and count our entire force and see 
that they were all there, afloat and active. 


Serambled Ads 


p> THE FOLLOWING ADs were gathered from various publications in the 
country and reprinted in “‘ Magazine Digest’’: 


From a Nebraska paper: 

“FOR SALE—Two Police puppies. Prize-winning parents, 
both males.” 

From the Highland Park (Ill.) News: 

“Three fine suits of men’s clothing, 2 ants with each.” 

From the Crossland (Cal.) Press: 

‘Situated on the banks of Crossland Creek, the new mill draws 
its power from a big dame in the vicinity,” 

From the Saxon (N. M.) Gazette: 

“Card of thanks. I wish to thank all who so kindly assisted in 
any way in the death of my dear husband, also those who fur- 
nished flivvers.—Mrs. — —.” 

From the Pasadena Star-News: 

“Wonderful, modern, 2-sty home.” 





By BARRETT McGURN 


TACLOBAN, PHILIPPINES 


‘i small, shoeless boy with torn, 
patched pants of hemp cloth looked 
troubled. He had been quite happy until 
now, playing soldier to himself as he 
trailed me through his bomb-tumbled 
hometown of Tanauan. He had been eye- 
ing my steel helmet and the carbine slung 
over my shoulder, and it was clear he ap- 
proved. But now we were approaching the 
town church. One of the deepest worries 
mall boys have is that their idol of the 
noment may show feet of clay, and that 
vas what was on the mind of twelve-year- 
old Irenea Avila now as he archly vol- 
unteered some information. 

Sorr,”” he said as we neared the open 
doorway, “Japs go in church, not take 
f hat!” His tone was shocked. Then 
significantly and earnestly he added, as 
casually as his innocent wiles would per- 





mit, “Americans go in church, take off 
hat!” 

As I slipped the steel helmet under the 
fold of my arm, Irenea beamed with re- 
lief. It was not that he expected anything 
different; it was just that he could not bear 
having an American soldier err in any of 


the ways that made the Japanese so hated . 


here during their occupation of these 
islands. 

A major fact in understanding the 
Philippines is their Catholicity. Only a 
small percentage of the population, and 
an even smaller proportion of those who 
live in towns, are non-Catholic. The reli- 
gion brought by the priest in Magellan’s 
party of discovery four centuries ago has 
flourished ever since. Tacloban, the first 
city liberated by the Allied forces in the 
return to the Philippines, is called “a too 
per cent Catholic town.” c 

Like that of small boys everywhere, 
Irenea’s attitude was merely a reflection 


Above: American soldiers man their antiaircraft gun in the shadow of 
Palo Cathedral, formerly the headquarters of the Japanese invaders 


Pawlak-Yank, Army Weekly 


Left: During air raids Filipinos seek refuge in the cathedral. Hun- 
dreds whose homes are destroyed make the church a temporary home 


of his elders’. The Filipino people were 
appalled by the Japanese view on Catho- 
lic things, and prayed and did penances 
for a swift arrival of the day when America 
would help free them from the invader. 
“They are a pagan people,” one Filipino 
told me. “Do Filipinos want Americans 
back?” I asked another whose qualifica- 
tions as a witness cannot be questioned. 
“One hundred per cent yes,” he said. 
The Japanese did not interfere with the 
operations of the Church on Leyte, at 
least not officially. Leyte is the island and 
diocese in the central Philippines where 
the returning American forces landed. 
Scholarly young Most Rev. Manuel 
Mascarinas, Bishop of Leyte, was per- 
mitted to continue operation of his schools, 
as well as the churches, but with a few 
restrictions. In school no more history 
could be taught, said the Japanese, study 
of the English language must be discon- 
tinued, and all American terms, including 


The Jap’s departure is the end of a nightmare for 


Filipinos. They sing “God Bless America”? and mean it 
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even the word “‘dollar,”’ had to be stricken 


t. 

“No history,” one pastor lamented. 
“What kind of education will you give a 
child without history?” 

But the quality of education was no con- 
cern of the Japanese. Their intention was 
to make the Filipino believe that all that 
is best of civilization and even of material 
progress centers in, and radiates from, 


Japan. 


Tne Japanese propaganda campaign of 

T omission and_ distortion finally 
achieved its ultimate one day when a 
small child asked a question of a priest in 
class. 
“Father,” asked the tot, “is there a car 
in America?” 

The child knew, of course, that the 
Japanese had many automobiles, even on 
Leyte, but from all he had heard of the 
ocean of backwardness outside Japan he 
thought it possible that there was not even 
a single automobile in the United States. 

Even Filipino adults, priests, lawyers, 
teachers, were expected to credit fantastic 
Japanese assertions which, even more 
strangely, the odd Japanese seemed to be- 
lieve themselves. When they entered Leyte 
in the Spring of 1942, the Japanese gravely, 
humorlessly, announced that “we will 
raise our flag in Washington and in New 
York in six months.” Even two or three 
days before the troops came ashore on 
Leyte, the Japanese coolly declared that 
the invasion fleet and the soldiers aboard 
had all been sunk and drowned. 

“They treated us as children,” one 
school principal told me. “They were tell- 
ing us things, covering the truth of it, as 
if we do not know anything else, as if we 
do not know previously some books, some 
facts, that will lead us to conclude who has 
the truth, who is telling the lies.” 

Of course, the Japanese forbade the 
use of radios. 

Although the Japanese allowed Mass 
to be celebrated and made no outward 
interference with the Church, they com- 
bined the program of misinformation with 
continued ridicule of the Occidental civili- 
zation with which, after four centuries of 
American, Spanish, and other Western 
clergy, much of the Catholicity of the 
Philippines is associated. They campaigned 
for Oriental civilization for the Orientals, 
meaning in this case the Filipinos. Some 
thinking persons decided that “Oriental 
civilization” specifically meant the Em- 
peror-worshiping culture of Japan. The 
Japanese never made clear, if they knew 
themselves, how far they planned this 
“Orientalization” to go and what would 
be its ultimate effect on the Roman 
Catholic religion of most Filipinos. 

But there was no doubt about the atti- 
tude of individual Japanese soldiers and 
officers toward the Church. During Mass 
Japanese soldiers, wearing hats, would 


wander curiously through the churches, 
sometimes quietly, sometimes laughing 
openly at the sacramentals—the crosses, 


‘the crucifixes. In churches such as Taclo- 


ban’s the soldiers made no detour around 
the large building, strolling instead through 
one transept door and out the other “as if 
the church were the sidewalk,” as one 
parishioner expressed it. 

In Palo when an unidentified plane was 
in the area, those at service would be 
disturbed by the hobnailed tromp of Japs 
climbing up to the bell tower to see from 
there whether or not it was a threatening 
American plane. 

The most atrocious incident of this sort 
was when Japanese idled into the Palo 
cathedral one day during distribution of 
Cormmunion, and jokingly put out their 
tongues to receive too. The priest, of 
course, refused. The Japanese chose not 
to make an issue of their offense, however, 
and it ended there. 

In Tacloban the pastor was puzzled 





Small Filipino boys help our 


soldiers dig slit trenches 

particularly by one Japanese, the colonel 
in command of a local garrison. He came 
to Mass every morning. He was a Buddhist, 
apparently devout in that creed, and 
seemed drawn to the church as a place 
of worship. It was soon clear, however, 
that he hated many things, especially the 
worship of Christ as God. To him Christ 


was an ordinary historical personage. 


4ll 





One day the colonel ordered use of the 
church as a political meeting place. The 
Filipinos were appalled at such misuse of 
the building, but could think of no way to 
prevent it. At the meeting they were even 
more distressed when the colonel walked 
into the sanctuary and began making 
peculiar gestures before the crucifix. The 
pastor, charitable as possible in his mind, 
reflected that perhaps the motions were 
Buddhist gestures of veneration, but the 
performance clearly was bad taste if not 
actually calculated sacrilege. 

Later at a restaurant in town the Japan- 
ese colonel horrified the Filipinos present 
by draping a towel over his shoulders, lift- 
ing a glass as a mock chalice, and mimick- 
ing the Mass he had seen so often. It was 
not discernible whether it was all part of a 
personal campaign against the religion of 
the Filipinos or whether it was possibly the 
expression of one who felt an attraction 
toward the Church which troubled him, 
just as people sometimes are most vicious 
toward those of whom they are fondest. 

Finally, at the home of the governor in 
Tacloban, at a reception attended by the 
Bishop through force of circumstances, the 
Japanese colonel took the episcopal ring 
from the Bishop’s hand and the red zuc- 
chetto from his head, and tried both on 
himself. 

“All were shocked,” a Filipino who 
studied pre-law at the University of 
Manila told me. “The Bishop’s ring is holy 
to us. We kiss it.” 

The best guess was that the Japanese’s 
actions’ flowed from boorishness, ignorance, 
unchristian cruelty, and uncharitableness, 
qualities which seem essential to the cur- 
rent Japanese national mentality. The 
Japanese continually accused the Filipinos 
of being a people without culture or civili- 
zation, a preposterous charge that evi- 
dently indicated their own national inferi- 
ority complex on that subject. The best 
answer to them was the very church in 
Tacloban in which they committed so 
many offenses—when the American Navy 
opened Japan to the modern world the 
church was already two centuries old. 
It was past a hundred years old before 
even the American Revolution. 


gee than dwell on offenses commit- 
ted, the pastor in Tacloban pondered 
whether the colonel and the other Japan- 
ese in Leyte could one day be converted. 
He decided it would be a difficult work, 
just as missionaries have found in the 
Japanese homeland. 

“They won't,” the pastor pointed out, 
“give up their belief that the Emperor is a 
true god.” 

The clergy in Leyte felt that the official 
toleration the Japanese manifested toward 
the Church was based on the hope that 
the priests could be moulded into propa- 
gandists for their cause. They recognized 
that the clergy had the ear of the people. 
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The priests resolutely declined to have 
anything to do with politics. 

One example of how the Japanese tried 
to use the Catholic religion as an instru- 
ment for the subduing of the invaded peo- 
ple was a poster I saw on a wall in Taclo- 
ban. With a multicolored picture of Christ 
with hands upraised in a gesture of peace, 
the poster proclaimed in the peculiarly bad 
English Japanese customarily use: 


“* ‘If a kingdom is divided by itself, that’ 


kingdom cannot stand,’ God commands. 

“An outlaw by his own will is not 
obedient to the Ten Commandments of 
God. Obey the laws of God by giving up 
your personal will and co-operate whole- 
heartedly to the rapid progress of the 
Philippine Republic.” 

The twisted interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures and of Catholic doctrine was in- 
tended to persuade the pro-American and 
anti-Japanese guerrillas in the hills, as 
well as their sympathizers in the towns, to 
give up the fight and accept the Japanese 
puppet government of the Philippines. 

The poster was ripped when I saw it, 
but the figure of Christ was untorn. 


HROUGHOUT the occupation Filipinos 
‘boa to the church as a haven. I 
noticed it one day in, the sunny town 
square of Palo. At one end of the green 
space is the town hall. At the other is the 
white stone cathedral of Leyte with its 
red-topped bell towers, a relic of Spanish 
days. A statue of the Sacred Heart was 
across the street from it in the square, 
like a civic monument. 

It was only a handful of days since 
the infantry entered Palo, and even the 
night before a Jap had flung a grenade 
across the street from the square; but today 
the laughing Filipinos and Filipinas were 
as gay as the throng ata country fair as 


they crowded around the husky General 
Sherman tanks to chat with their crews. 
Several soldiers were digging slit trenches, 
preparing for the infiltration and Banzai 


attacks which were possible after dark, but - 


for every shovelful of earth a private could 
turn, two or three busy little Filipino boys 
in the hole with him would pitch out halfa 
dozen. 

Then there were three hard, high-pitched 
cracks. The soldiers hit the ground with 
the instant plunge that becomes reflex 
action in combat. The startled Filipinos 
stood motionless for a moment and then, 
with a single mind, ran for the protection 
of the cathedral. 

“Sounded like a Jap light machine 
gun,” remarked the soldier next to me 
on the ground behind a tank. He said he 
was Cpl. Wilbur Lind of Hackensack, 
N. J. “They were sure jammed in there 
yesterday,” he added, nodding toward the 
crowds pressing into the large church. 

I went over too. It was a remarkable 
scene within. Hundreds of persons had 
made the cathedral a temporary home. 
Families were everywhere, some even 
inside the altar rail. One young mother 
was nursing her infant at the foot of the 
handsomely vestmented statue of Mary. 
Another huddled together with her chil- 
dren on the bottom step of the Bishop’s 
throne. Other families had pews in the 
nave as their temporary residence. One 
old lady swept busily with a bundle of 
palm reeds, which are used on Leyte as 
brooms. She seemed upset at the mud 
her fellow shoeless refugees had tracked 
in as they came out of the typhoon-soaked 
dirt streets. 

Upstairs behind the altar in the Bishop’s 
home more families filled the corners of the 
large rooms. From outside came the 
thuds of bombs from American planes 





Imagine the Glee— 





>» A number of journalists were talking of the tricks of “the faithless 
types,” when Henry Watterson said: “While I’ve heard of a great many 
funny typographical breaks in my time, about the oddest that ever 





came within my observation was that in a 

New York paper. That sheet used to 

print its shipping news on the same 

page with the obituaries. Imagine 

the glee with which its readers 

found the captions exchanged one 

morning, whereby a long list of 

respectable names were set forth 

under the marine head, ‘Passed 

Through Hell Gate Yesterday.’” 

One even harder to explain (in 

a Springfield, Mass., paper) is how 

this startling comment sneaked in 

after a paragraph describing the 

conditions of the man’s death: 
“Humph! It’s about time.” 
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smashing at Japanese positions on a ri 
outside town. From the cathedral bg 
tower we could see the bombs leave th 
diving planes, and watch the red flash of 
the burst. 

The church in Tanauan was simi 
occupied. Some had pushed pews 
squares to make a little corral of imaging 
privacy. One old lady sat on a pew inside 
the altar rail, as two dogs snapped play. 
fully at one another beneath it. A rooster 
crowed in the rear, while two tethered 
ducks mooned near him. 








Ya as a priest pointed out, use of the 
churches by the homeless to shelter 
their families and few possessions was not 
out of keeping. It was the church graphi- 
cally in the role of mother, refuge of the 
afflicted, home of the homeless. It re. 
minded me of Rome where mothers wheel 
their perambulators to the grand plaza 
before St. Peter’s and sit chatting on the 
railing around the ancient obelisk which 
marks the very spot of St. Peter’s cruc- 
fixion. To the Roman women there is no 
incongruity in thus bringing the littl 
things of family life to the doors of the 
greatest and most magnificent shrine of 
Christendom, a spot among the holiest, 
Theirs is the easy feeling of one at home. 
So it was with these Filipinos caught be- 
tween two armies. 

Ahead lies much rebuilding for the 
Church in the Philippines. The old church 
in Dagami (“it was here before I was 
born,” said a seventy-year-old woman) 
was burnt by guerrillas to prevent Japs 
from making its thick stone walls their 
fort. In Dulag, another of the first towns 
liberated, our naval shellfire crushed the 
roof, 

In Tacloban, offerings of servicemen at 
Mass are being placed in a building fund. 
Tacloban belongs now to history because 
of its role as the first city liberated by the 
returning Americans, says the pastor of 
the Tacloban church. A monument, he 
feels, should be erected, and what memor- 
ial more fitting in such a Catholic town 
than a new church to replace the ancient 
one. The latter is so aged that grass grows 
from the roof where dirt and seeds blown 
by the wind must have lodged through 
the decades. 

Much hard work is ahead for the Filipi- 
nos, but they are happy as they approach it. 
Their feelings now that they have been 
released from the deceptions and insults 
of the Japanese invaders seemed best 
expressed to me by the Filipinos who 
have come to Army camps wearing their 
black lace, Mass-going head cloths, to be 
present as muddy-shoed chaplains offered 
the Sacrifice in sun-hot pyramidal tents. 
Leaving Mass I have heard these Filipinos 
singing among themselves, “God Bless 
America.” A bad day is over for the 
Filipinos. Tomorrow will mean_ hard 
work, but it will be happier. 
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By WILL OURSLER 


PutipPine [sLANDS 
place we nicknamed Terror Town 
lay in a muffled, twilight hush. Candles 
flickered in the straw-matted houses which 
line its streets. Electric lights gleamed 
in larger, wooden homes of the town’s im- 
portant families. 

There were three warning shots from a 
go-millimeter antiaircraft gun. Three 
ruby-red flares streaked up and hung a 
moment like Christmas balls in the sky. 

The air raid alert. Enemy planes ap- 
proaching, heading for the city. Jap bom- 
bers from air fields on nearby islands. It 
was early evening yet; the moon would 
not rise for an hour at least. Nightly 
harassment was starting ahead of time. 

Lights blinked off. Streets and huts and 
houses were dark, shapeless shadows. You 
heard the shuffle of feet, the nervous chat- 
ter of G. I.’s, of Filipinos, men and women 
and children hurrying to ‘foxholes and 
places of shelter. 

You stood near the foxhole and waited. 
The grunting, straining sound of an engine 
grew loud—an Army truck on the road, 
feeling its way through the dark. 

Even in blackout, a curious, nostalgic 
familiarity clung to this town. In spite of 
its straw shacks, its tan-skinned people 
talking among themselves in odd Visayan 
dialects, the town still had the touch of 
America. 

It was there in things you had seen 
and heard. Signs along the streets. “School 
Go Slow.”—“Stop—Through Street.” A 
radio you saw in one house, a toaster, a 
washing machine. Pre-invasion items, 
made in the States. Occupying Japs had 
borrowed them, used them, left them be- 
hind, rusted, worn out, useless. 

Or signs over the shops. “Permanent 
Wave—Hairdresser—Experience.” “Drug 
Store.” The post office and the Business- 
men’s Association above the bank. 

There in the darkness, these shadowed 
buildings might almost have been New 
Hampshire or Vermont, an oriental ver- 
sion of Main Street. 
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Yank-Pawlak 


“It was the children that bothered you most”—Filipino tot being carried to safety 


But now it was also a town of war. A 
place where people waited for the enemy, 
waited for packages of death to whistle 
down from the sky, waited in fear of what 
would surely come. 

These were the innocent civilians you 
read about in the stories. It was different 
with the G. I.’s. War has become their 
business. For them the communiqué put 
it precisely: ““The enemy continued his 
harassing raids, causing damage and cas- 
ualties.” 

The communiqué has no time for non- 
military aspects, for wordless terror and 
sleepless nights, for straw shacks blown 
sky high. 

Waiting, you saw the picture of the 
town in clearer focus, from the first days, 
weeks before, when our troops strode in 
and civilians lined the streets, cheering and 
weeping and laughing, singing ““God Bless 
America,” holding up their hands in the 


sign of the V and shouting, “Victory, © 


| hk 


victory! 


It was an Oriental version of 
Main Street. Might have been 


Vermont, not in the war zone. 
413 


But we had no operational air fields 
then, and the Jap, driven back on land, 
still had the run of the skies. From the first 
hours, when we battled for a beach, their 
planes, flying from a hundred fields, were 
always near. 

We had no alert for the first daylight 
raid. The first we heard was the drone of 
engines and the cries of Filipinos running 
into the streets to watch. 

Overhead, twenty Jap bombers were 
trying to reach their target—American 
ships in the harbor. Hellcats from our car- 
riers were diving on them. One Jap plane 
was on fire. You heard the sound of dog- 
fights above sun-tinted clouds, the whine 
of engines and the splutter of aerial ma- 
chine guns. 

The Filipinos shouted as two Jap planes 
came down in flames. Then we heard the 
ugly, dull crump-crump of bombs landing a 
half-mile away. Everyone scattered for 
shelter. : 

Day and night, raids went on. The 
enemy sent his planes in driblets, two or 
three at a time, in and out, thirty or forty 
raids a day. In the eyes of people you 
began to see the strain of this cunning, 
piecemeal Jap-style blitz. 

There was the sneak raid at dawn. One 
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plane, slipping in over a hill just beyond 
the city, dropping its bombs haphazardly 
among sleeping homes, running off before 
our guns could bring it down. 

One bomb landed near a house occu- 
pied by a group of correspondents. Bomb 
fragments tore through the shingles. Two 
were killed—Ace Bush of the AP and 
Stan Gunn of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram. Others were injured. 

In dusky, predawn light, the rest of us, 
hurrying from nearby houses, ran for 
ambulances and doctors and gave what 
help we could. Stan was still alive and we 
got him to the field hospital. He died 
three days later. 

Three Filipino houses had been hit a 
short distance away. Women and children 
were among the dead and injured. Ameri- 
can doctors and medical corpsmen worked 
among the casualties with swift, sure 
hands. 

Here—a family was gone. A. bomb had 
scored a direct hit. The father stared at 
the smoldering ruins of his home and loved 
ones, with ghastly pain in his eyes. 

Later—on another dawn—the Light- 
nings came. The P-38’s, deadliest fighters 
in the Pacific. We ran out of our houses to 
cheer as they circled above us, waiting to 
go in to the newly finished air strip. You 
felt a gulp in your throat. It was like the 


U. S. Marines showing up in the final reel. 

The Lightnings cleaned up the skies 
by day. Only a few Jap planes managed 
to slip through the dawn-to-dusk patrol. 
Few of those were lucky enough to get out 
before the Lightnings shot them down in 
flames. 

But the moon was coming to the full 
and the Japs, stopped by day, increased 
attacks by night. It began usually when 
the moon came up. Fifty or sixty planes, 
hovering in the area, slipping in over the 
town a few at a time, dropping their bombs 
and running out again. 

You gave up undressing to go to bed, or 
hoping for more than an hour or two of 
sleep. Families spent night after night in 
holes outside their homes, dug in their 
yards and their gardens. 

They had a large foxhole in the house 


_ where I stayed—three feet deep and per- 


haps twenty feet square, covered with 
palm logs and dirt. After dark, the children 
would go inside, chattering and giggling, 
and the mother would cover them with 
what blankets she had and they would go 
to sleep. 

When the air-raid warning sounded, the 


parents would go in too, stretch out for. 


what rest they were able to take. 
Several nights I stayed with them. It was 
strange to watch those sleeping children, 





Navy 


Tales 











> A Navy friend of ours is telling the story of the pretty young lady 
watching a ship launching, She walked over to the captain, solicitously 
asked, “Captain, how often do big ships like this sink?” 


The Captain answered, of course, 


“Usually just once, miss.” 


—This Week 


> President Roosevelt tells of a young Navy ensign whose marks in 
navigation had not been all that might have been desired, and who 
was once set at the task of finding the ship’s position. The vessel was 
on cruise, and was somewhere west of Penzance. 

The ensign delivered to a lieutenant the result of his calculations, 





which the lieutenant checked. 

Shortly afterward, the captain 
sent for the ensign. 

“Young man,” said the officer 
seriously, ‘remove your cap. We 
are now upon a hallowed spot.” 

“Beg your pardon, Captain?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Captain. “If 
you have calculated accurately we 
are now right smack in the middle 
of Westminster Abbey.” 








THE +f Sich 
lying against the earth. In one corner 
had set up a miniature shrine, with , 
statue of the Virgin and Child and a candle 
that burned through the night. 

Once a Jap plane was diving directly 
above us and we heard the long, wh 
sound of bombs coming down and held 
our breath in that suspended moment be. 
fore they struck. Some of the children stijj 
slept, others sat up frozen, listening. I saw 
the dark-haired mother with her face 
hidden in her hands and I knew she was 
praying. 


T WAS the children that bothered you 

most—what you saw in their faces. After 
one raid I watched a boy of seven or eight 
down on his knees in the muddy street, 
bent over his younger sister, injured by 
bomb splinters. There were tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. 

Another time we had a sudden raid and 
several of us leapt into the foxhole by our 
temporary press headquarters. Near the 
foxhole stood a father and his four-year. 
old son. 

Gruff, balding Tom Shafer, Acme news 
photographer, signaled to the man. “‘You 
get in hole with us,” he ordered. “You 
bring little boy in hole.” 

Antiaircraft blasted at a lone Jap bom- 
ber, just visible over the horizon. The man 
climbed in with his son. The child’s dark 
eyes were wide with fear. Tom held the 
boy in his arms. 

Another correspondent brought out a 
colored package of candy drops. The boy 
took them in his hand and held them tight. 
He wasn’t too scared for candy. The father 
said, “Say ‘thank you’ to the man.” 

Against the stacatto blasting of the guns, 
the boy said, “Sank you.” 

Later when the raid was over, the two 
returned to their home, the boy still clutch- 
ing his candy. _ 

That night when the three flares went 
up and hung like Christmas balls in the 
sky, the Japs came over in force. The raids 
began at ten and lasted until just after 
daylight. 

I crouched in the foxhole with the Fili- 
pino family. Once with bombs falling 
close by the mother looked at me. “‘When 
will it be over?” she asked. “‘Will it go on 
like this?” 

I shook my head. I began to tell her of 
our own strength in the air, strength that 
was on its way, mighty bombers and fight- 
ers strong enough to sweep the Japs forever 
out of the Philippine skies. They would be 
coming soon. Another few days, another 
week. As soon as the strips were done. 

Victory now was sure; the mounting 
tide of our forces could not be stopped. 
But meantime we would wait, as others 
wait in fear-ridden cities around the world. 
And families of Terror Town would hide 
beneath the earth and send up prayers to 
hasten the day of peace. 
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= BY KATHERINE BURTON 





Fascinating Reading 


SOME OF THE ADVERTISING matter in magazines and 
newspapers is becoming fascinating reading, often much funnier 
than the comics. Of late what I may call the teasing ads have 
been, as the young say, really out of this world. They give won- 
derful, glowing descriptions of all sorts of articles, and then, just 
as you are reaching for it eagerly, they say sweetly, “Not now, 
my dear—after the war.” 

But the beautifying, the thinning, the fattening, the making- 
your-hands-like-velvet ads are the ones I really enjoy most. They 
are better than most fiction or articles. 

There is one kind of beauty ad, however, that gets under my 
skin instead of beautifying, the surface. And here is a fair sample 
of that kind. “‘Reducing hard work?” begins this one, and then 
abruptly adds, “‘Nonsense,” and goes on to tell you how these 
authorities will reduce you. It is done by means of twelve passive 
reducing treatments, and they cost the simple sum of thirty-eight 
dollars and fifty cents. There is even a picture of a fair lady pass- 
ively reducing, and of a truth she is passive. She is reclining and 
reading—though the ad says you may drowse instead if you wish, 
while every place that needs slimming is getting exercised without 
effort on her part. 


Something For Nothing 


THISIS THE THING behind all gambling—getting something 
for nothing. Now I have all sorts of real interest in another kind 
of reducing advertising—those pictures of a two hundred pound 
lass (before) and the hundred and thirty pound one (later). But 
the people who take those treatments work for them. They diet— 
and that is not so easy when you weigh a lot and have been used 
to taking a banana split instead of a lemon sherbet, or candied 
sweet potatoes instead of a nice, plain boiled white one with salt 
and nothing else on it; when you have long ago given up trying 
to pick up something from the floor without bending your knees 
and are now asked to do exactly that ten times twice a day; when 
you are used to panting after a brief climb and so take things 
easy and are now asked to take things hard and never mind the 
panting. So now you diet, and that means you are exercising 
your will. You keep on exercising your muscles when they beg 
you to stop. Then after a certain interval you begm to look dif- 
ferent. Some of my favorite pictures in the magazines are of these 
fat, dumpy bodies reassembled by chemistry and will power into 
the svelte lady in the next picture. 

Of course, these people could do it all by themselves but they 
do need encouragement and help. And mainly it is fine to re- 


‘ member that the patient is the person who really does the job, 


and on herself. 

In the case of passive reducing the machine age had certainly 
come into its own, and more than its own. But there is always 
something to spoil the ideal. For, in this picture, standing by the 
machine and working it, is a slim nurse. And I would like to 
wager that if she ever had a tendency to obesity it was not by 
passive reducing that she mastered it, nor did it cost her thirty- 
eight dollars and fifty cents. 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing like work—the exercise 
that is really necessary work that must be done—to keep a 
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woman trim. Among my acquaintances I know no fat women at 
all, and I also know that none of them keeps thin by passively 
reducing. They are homemakers and office workers and most of 
them are also aiders of one sort or another of the war effort. 


Here’s How! 


NOW TO ANYONE who is considering-passively reducing 
and spending money doing it I should like to suggest a way to 
get thin, and far from passively. I would like to put her in a large 
house which I know only too well. In the morning she would go 
to the basement and see if the furnace has survived the night and 
then add some coal, for the furnace man is now working on a 
defense job and there are no substitutes to be found. Then let 
her come upstairs and get breakfast, clean the house, make the 
beds, go to the neighborhood stores to do the day’s shopping 
(this hunt for the elusive butter and chop or even for the lowly 
onion is calculated to remove a pound all alone). Then there is 
the furnace again and after that work for the Red Cross or some 
other charity. Then there is dinner to get and the ensuing dishes. 
I might add that there are also logs to bring up for a fireplace 
and maybe some snow to shovel away when the beautiful de- 
scends from the sky. 

None of this is passive reducing, of course, but I venture to say 
it will do the job and the lady in question would then have 
thirty-eight dollars and fifty cents to donate to the Red Cross. 
And my advice is entirely free and I can furnish an example or 
two from life if desired. But I would like to change that little 
phrase in the advertisment: “Reducing hard work? Nonsense.” 
to “Hard work is reducing—and no nonsense.” 


Over and Over 


THERE IS; OF COURSE, a joker connected with the passive 
process. There will be further costs, for such a sort of reducing 
will have to be done over and over again. The conditions which 
made the reducing necessary will come again, and again the 
lady will lie down and be buzzed on the electric machine. It is a 
little like the story of the inebriate who came to take the pledge 
and when the priest said, “For one year?” he shook his head. 
“Oh, no, Father, I always take it for life.” So with these women. 
They will be back, exercising passively as ever until some day the 
real disease which they have been bringing on by their lazy in- 
dulgence will claim them. 

I know a house where live three fat little dogs—superfat, they 
are. They lie on their cushions most of the day and their mistress 
feeds them sugar whenever they wiggle their little noses as a 
signal of desire. They are bright little things, for they will wiggle 
a nose or even tap an obese tail now and then, and the reward 
is a lump of sugar or a chocolate from a box kept especially for 
their delight. 

They just passively eat; they don’t even passively reduce and 
so perhaps in that they are ahead of the ladies who pay thirty- 
eight dollars and fifty cents for being reduced passively. Besides 
you don’t expect the exercise of free will from a fat pug. But you 
do expect it of an overweight human being who desires to get 
rid of excess fat. 


A Priest in White 






By RONALD ANTHONY BEATON, C.P. 


PRIEST visiting a hospital is not an 

unfamilfar figure, but “a priest in 
white,” bathing a wound or handing an 
instrument to a doctor, is rather out of the 
ordinary. Yet I found myself in just such a 
role. Several months ago I was told to pre- 
pare for our mission field in Hunan, 
China. Whether I would reach the mis- 
sion field soon or in the distant future was 
uncertain because of the war and chaotic 
conditions in Free China. But, at least, I 
was to make preparations for the work. 
It was thought wise, among other things, 
to get some medical knowledge. Our mis- 
sionary priests are not medical doctors, 
but experience has proved that basic 
knowledge in medicine, and the principles 
of first-aid, come in mighty handy at our 
hospitals, dispensaries, missions, schools, 
and orphanage in China. 

The monastery in which I was stationed 
is in a large city, so it was decided that I 
take the course in one of the local hospitals, 
In order to attain all the experience possi- 
ble in a short time, the most likely place 
seemed to be a hospital where all kinds of 
cases would be encountered. A friend in 
the medical profession suggested a particu- 
lar hospital, and the superintendent was 
approached. He very graciously acceded 
to the request that I spend some time 
there. 

One of the many aspects to be taken 
into consideration was my attire. Should I 
work in clerical black? Would the sight of 
my roman collar frighten the patients? 


Might it not be startling to someone with ~ 


nothing more than a bump on his head, to 
see a priest come walking into the room? 
Would he think he was going to die? In 
order not to cause any of this unnecessary 
disquietude, and to forestall others who 
might seek advice from such a priest when 
hospital chaplains were always available, 
it was decided that I dress in the white of a 
medical intern. Since there were over a 
hundred of these young doctors in’ the 
huge hospital, my being in the white of the 
medical profession would never cause a 
patient to think me a priest. 

The first few days were quite an experi- 
ence. I was introduced to the head nurse 
of the Out-Patient Department and then 
to all the chiefs of the different services 
and departments. They would introduce 
me as “Father” to a doctor or nurse, then 
later when he or she introduced me to 
others in the service, the “Father” would 
often be forgotten due to the white uni- 
form, and it would be, “Miss So-and-So, 





meet ‘Doctor’ Beaton.” After correcting a 
few such introductions, I was told I might 
as well get used to being called “Doctor,” 
along with all the rest of the “men in 
white.” From then on, it was “Doctor” 
most of the time. That it was better under 
the circumstances was: proved one day 
when several of us were examining a 
diseased leg. The doctor looked my way 
and said, ‘“‘Father, notice the results of poor 
circulation here.” When he heard 
“Father,” the patient’s eyes popped, and 
he looked at me as if to say, “I’ll go to 
confession to you anytime, but I don’t 
want you tampering with this leg.” So, 
“Doctor”’ it was. 

In a city, a priest has to tip his hat in 
response to the salutes of passers-by 
scores of times when he is out walking. 
In the corridors of the hospital the first 
few days I felt rather puzzled. Both here, 
and on the grounds of the hospital, people 
would pass by and not even give me a nod. 
No “Good Afternoon, Father” from the 
younger people, or “Hello, Father” from 
the others. Then it dawned on me that I 
was in white and not in the accustomed 
black. People just did not know I was a 
priest. It was difficult to become accus- 
tomed to it. 

When arrangements had been made to 
spend time at the hospital, the superin- 
tendent, the head chaplain, and I had an 
interesting discussion concerning the hos- 
pital routine, the foreign missions, and 
affairs in general. When we were leaving 
his office, the superintendent told me to 
call on him at any time for whatever. I 
needed—“‘or just drop in to say ‘hello’.” 
A few days later, I met him in the tunnel 
connecting two of the buildings. 

“Good afternoon, Doctor,” I said. 

He stopped, glanced at me, and replied, 
“Good afternoon, Doctor; and, how is 
everything with you?” 

We began to chat, but he seemed to 
have a questioning look in his eyes. I 
guessed what it was. 

“Doctor, don’t you recognize me?” 

“To tell you the truth, I don’t,” he con- 
fessed. 

When I told him I was the Passionist 
priest, he laughed heartily. “Father, I 
really didn’t recognize you. I thought you 
were one of the interns—and could not 
place you.” We enjoyed it tremendously 
and agreed that there would be no dis- 
quietude on the part of the patients if even 
the superintendent did not recognize me. 

The schedule outlined proved to be 
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quite strenuous. The Jesuit Fathers near 
the hospital had suggested that I say Magy 
at their chapel, and have breakfast with 
them. Their gracious hospitality was 
gratefully accepted. When I was led by 
one of the scholastics to a side altar to 
celebrate the Holy Sacrifice I was im. 
pressed by the coincidence that on this 
first morning the altar should be that dedi. 
cated to Saint Isaac Jogues. This mission. 
ary and martyr of the Society of Jesus 
who had worked among the Indians in up. 
State New York 300 years ago was well 
known to me. Since reading his life while 
a seminarian I have had a special place 
in my heart for him. Now that I was to be 
a foreign missionary it seemed propitious 
that I should begin my immediate training 
for such work at his altar. 

After Mass and breakfast I dressed my- 
self in “whites” and headed for the Out- 
Patient Department. The first few morn 
ings were not easy. A few minutes after 
eating breakfast I would be in the Male 
Surgical Department. Just about every- 
thing falling under this heading, in ambu- 
latory patients, would be met there, 
Hideous ulcerated legs; open, festering 
wounds; black eyes—all required treat- 
ment. My stomach felt weak at first, it 
took a little time to get used to such sights. 

Since I was a priest, and at the same 
time a “layman” as far as the medical 
profession was concerned, both the Canon 
Law of the Church and medical ethics 
forbade me to do much more than observe, 
and help with only the minor details of a 
doctor’s work. Even with this necessary 
restraint, much could be learned. This 
young fellow here, for instance, had gotten 


‘into a fight a few nights before. Stitches 


had been taken in his scalp, and now he 
was here to have the sutures removed or 
checked. 


HE next patient, a middle-aged man, 

obviously poor, had been coming to 
the hospital for years to have the ulcer on 
his right leg dressed. Large veins on an- 
other man’s leg showed that his ulcers could 
be helped best by an injection in the leg for 
varicose veins. The youngster hobbling 
around on one foot had received a deep 
laceration under the toes. 

“Come on, now, keep your foot up 
here. Those stitches must come out. It 
won’t hurt too much.” A_ suppressed 
“ouch” three or four times, and it is all 
over, except perhaps to apply a dry, sterile 
dressing. 
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THE LITTLE OLD LADY 


T WAS the morning of August 15. 

The little old lady in her cottage 
at Saint Maxime on the French Riviera 
was awakened by the crashing sound 
of bombs and shell fire. She looked out 
through the shutters. The German 
commandant of the French village 
paced up and down in the road. The 
little old lady put on her single good 
dress and went outside. 

““What is it?” she asked the com- 
mandant in her perfect German, “the 
Americans?” 

“No, woman,” the German bel- 
lowed at her, “it is not the Americans. 
They would not dare to try to land 
here. We would blow them out of the 
water. What you hear is our guns at 
Toulon. Go back to your cottage.” 

“We had learned to obey during the 
German occupation,” the tiny French- 
woman told me later, “‘but we had not 
stopped thinking. I had heard the 
guns at Toulon before, but I had never 
seen their orange flashes from the 
Mediterranean. They had not shaken 
my house before. I went back as or- 
dered but I pushed my shutters open 
just a little so I could see what went 
on outside.” 

After a while the bombardment 
died away. The sound of marchi 
feet could be heard. The little old lady 
peeked out. The column she saw wore 
the khaki uniforms of Americans. 

The Frenchwoman threw wide her 
shutters. “Americans, Americans,” she 
cried, “there is danger.” The column 


did not stop. The khaki-clad soldiers 
moved ahead. The tiny lady ran from 
her house and raced after the moving 
Americans. The sergeant in charge 
was not pleased when she caught up 
with them. He covered her with a pistol. 

“You are going right where the 
Germans can crossfire you,” she said. 
“Come with me and I will show you 
how to smoke them out.” The sergeant 


still held the pistol pointed at her. “If 


you think I am leading you into a 
trap,” the French lady went on, “put 
me at the head of the column.” The 
sergeant’s pistol dropped. His squad 
followed her. 

The Americans’ guns spat fire when 
they reached the spot to which she led 
them. In a few minutes the Germans 
gave up. Among the first to come out 
was the commandant, his hands high 
above his head. The little old lady 
walked up to him. 

The spirit of France was in her 
words. “I was right,” she said, “wasn’t 
I? It was the Americans. The first 
thing you did when you came to Saint 
Maxime was to make us move our altar 
and Madonna from our church so that 
you could build an ammunition dump 
around it. You know Americans do not 
attack churches. But every time I went 
to Mass, your soldiers stopped me and 
said, ‘Pray for us, won’t you, mother, 
that the war will be over soon.’ I 
prayed. I prayed every day. My prayers 
are answered today.” 

By Casper BLACKBURN. 








THE ‘f SIGN 


A young lad who has been waiting over 
an hour hands you a slip. ‘He is to receive 
his first partial dose of tetanus antitoxin, 
He says he stepped on a rusty nail, was 
brought to the Accident Floor where. he 
was treated, and given a skin test for the 
antitoxin. The skin test had proved him 
sensitive to it, so he was to get it in small 
doses at the Out-Patient. But he has come 
to the wrong department. “Go up to the 
sixth floor, to Immunology. Here, I’ll give 
you a slip.” He mutters, “Holy smoke— 
and I’ve been waiting here over an hour.” 
And off he hobbles. 

The doctor keeps the minor surgical 


_ cases for the latter part of the morning, or ° 


slips them in between examinations if he 
can. We cross the corridor and enter the 
room where patient, table, instruments, 
and sterile gloves are awaiting the doctor. 
The doctor washes his hands once again— 
every time you look at a doctor he seems to 
be scrubbing his hands. I am told to ob- 
serve the sterile technique. Hands are 
washed from fingers to the elbows, with 
the fingers so that the contaminated water 
will run off the elbows and not off the 
fingers, leaving the hand sterile. Sterile 
towels dry the hands. A nurse offers the 
doctor a pair of sterile rubber gloves, held 
in a sterile cloth. Hands are slipped into 
the gloves, with rapid but exact move- 
ment, and the hands held high in front 
of the chest, and away from anything 
which might contaminate them. (And 
anything nonsterile contaminates.) 

Next, a sterile field is created around the 
part of the body to be incised, and the 
local anesthesia is administered. The 
sterile scalpel is taken by the doctor, and 
the real work begins, whether it is the re- 
moving of a cyst, opening an infected area, 
or removing an ingrown nail. The actual 
operation is usually over in a few minutes. 
“Now, Doctor, (this to me) you can put on 
a DSD,’—which by this time I had 
learned was a dry sterile dressing. Under 
his careful observation it is applied. The 
dressing stays on, and I beam with satis- 
faction. 

Little by little, I am learning the proper 
technique of assisting, or of performing in 
an emergency on the mission field, those 
simple first-aid ministrations which neces- 
sity might force upon a missionary priest. 
In the primitve hills of Hunan it is some 
little act of mercy like this that breaks 
down the Chinese peasant’s distrust of the 
foreigner, when everything else fails. 

With the work of the morning over, I 
accompany one of the interns to the doc- 
tors’ dining room. Instead of the silence, 
or refectory reading, as in the monastery, 
the conversation of scores of young interns 
greets us as we enter the room. After the 
seriousness of the morning’s work, one 
sees the informal side of an intern’s life. 
Someone is playing a trick on the fellow 
at the next table, or shouting about an- 
other game the Red Sox lost. We sit down 
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and I am introduced to the others at the 
table. 

“Did you say ‘Father,’ or ‘Doctor,’ ” 
one asks. 

My intern companion, with a friendly 

in, replies, “‘ ‘Doctor’ Beaton is a priest.” 

“Glad to meet you, Father. Guess I'll 
have to be good today. But how come the 
white uniform?” 

I explain. “I am going to China to do 
missionary work, and am here to pick up 
some medical knowledge and first-aid.” 

He is impressed. “Not a bad idea.” A 
remarkable interest is manifested by all 
at the table, and the subject is discussed 
at some length as we eat a delicious, whole- 
some meal. 

In the afternoons I took time off to go to 
a language school, and after three hours 
reported back to the hospital, on one occa- 
sion to the Accident Floor. A very pleas- 
ant and competent nurse is in charge. 
While I am becoming acquainted with the 
personnel and set-up, two policemen carry 
in a young lad of about sixteen. My ex- 
perience on the Accident Floor is starting 
with a sad case. This boy had been at the 
beach. He dove into shallow water and 
had struck his head. At first glance it ap- 
pears to the doctor that his neck is broken. 
The stretcher is hardly in the examining 
room when one of the Jesuit chaplains 
appears. It is learned from a companion 
that the injured boy is a Catholic. The 
chaplain gives him absolution and ex- 
treme unction. A more thorough examina- 
tion is begun. The boy is conscious, but 
very confused. He speaks with great diffi- 
culty. “No,” he cannot feel the pin stuck 
into his chest or arms. It is as bad as they 
suspected, a broken neck. A head piece is 
put on his neck and head, and weights 
suspended from it. He is sent to another 
department for further treatment. Upon 
inquiring a few days later, I heard the sad 
news that the young fellow had died. I had 
been remembering him in my Masses. 
Now, I shall remember his departed soul 
at Mass. ' 

There are dull moments on the accident 
floor of a large hospital, but they are rare. 
Almost constantly for twenty-four hours 
someone is brought in, or comes, for treat- 
ment of some sort. Lacerations of the foot, 
from bathing beaches, are numerous. 
Gashes from falls, cuts from accidents, 
and wounds from fights are ever with you. 

Friday is pay day for many, and so at 
about 7:30 P.M. casualties begin to arrive. 
The results from overindulgence in drink 
predominate on this night. The first arrival 
apparently either fell or had a fight. He 
gets a bit “rambunctious,” so it becomes 
necessary to strap him to the litter. While 
I am washing the blood from his face and 
head, I notice the strong odor of alcohol. 
His glassy eyes try to focus on me. “Hi- 
yuh, Doc; what-cha got me tied up for, I 
won’t hurt-cha.” If you don’t talk, they 
seem to get worse at times, so I humor him 





along to get him to co-operate. They al- 
ways insist they had only a few beers. 
When one of the doctors questions this one, 
he admits he had several beers—but with 
whiskey chasers! Sutures are taken in the 
laceration, and after “‘sleeping it off” he is 
allowed to leave the hospital the next day. 

In the examination rooms I learn to 
diagnose various ailments of children. 
This little girl has been listless for a couple 
of days, and is now running a high temper- 
ature. Examination points to an acute 
appendix. She is taken with her mother to 
the children’s ward. That night or the 
next morning, a bright red and_ puffed 
appendix proves the diagnosis was correct. 
Admissions, cleaning wounds, shaving 
scalps for suturing, diagnoses, continue all 
night, By eleven o’clock I am exhausted. 
The night executive and an intern in Oral 
Surgery, both splendid chaps, take me to 
the hospital cafeteria. We have a night 
snack, and then I turn in. And do I sleep! 

The routine continues, day after day. 
Mass, breakfast, mornings in the Out-Pa- 
tient, dinner, time out for the language 
school, then the Accident Floor, supper, 
and more Accident Floor till about mid- 
night. Tragedy, sorrow, and unexpected 
humor to break the strain, are all part of 
the round of duty in the department. 





Plenty of people are willing to put 
an oar into anything. Few are will- 
ing to pull on it. 





Coming to the Accident Floor late one 
afternoon, I saw a young mother wearing 
a house-dress and apron, walking up and 
down the corridor, sobbing and saying her 
rosary. The nurse told me the woman’s 
four-year-old son was in the shock-room. 
I went there and saw a small form bathed 
in blood, being tended by a group of doc- 
tors and nurses. They were bathing and 
bandaging his head. Going over, I saw 
two ugly gashes, one on the forehead, one 
on the back of the head. His fractured 
legs had been immobilized by wooden 
splints. He was still unconscious. To offset 
shock, a doctor was inserting a needle into 
the vein of his leg in order to feed him 
intravenously. I blessed the youngster, 
then walked out to the front desk. Ap- 
proaching the grief-stricken mother, I 
told her the child had a fair chance of re- 
covery. She burst into tears, and told me 
the story. 

The boy had been in the house and yard 
all day. While she was preparing dinner, 
a neighbor rushed in and told her there 
had been an accident in the street. The 
mother looked for Billy in the house, but 
could not find him. Then she went to the 
front porch to call him. He did not answer. 
Could he have followed the group to the 
accident? Something else came to her 
mind, “Could it be my Billy who was 
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hurt?” She ran from the house to the 
corner, where a large crowd had gathered. 
It was Billy—and they had rushed him to 
the hospital. She was out of herself with 
fear. Friends brought her to the hospital. 
She went to the shock-room, and identified 
her little boy. 

I tried to console her, telling her I was a 
priest, that the doctors were doing every- 
thing possible for Billy, that she should put 
all her trust in God and them. This did 
relieve her, somewhat. Billy remained in 
the shock-room for hours, but was finally 
able to be moved to the neurological de- 
partment. Just before this, his father had 
been reached at work, and had rushed to 
the hospital. It was sad to hear him trying 
to coax his son back to consciousness, say- 
ing, “Billy, talk to Daddy; don’t you want 
to go fishing with Daddy tomorrow?” No 
response. And the father’s suppressed tears 
began to flow. Several of us swallowed 
hard, as the father, weeping, left the room. 

I could not forget Billy. Nor could I for- 
get his fine Catholic parents. It was touch- 
and-go for a week or so, but the vigor of a 
young body began to tell. Today, months 
after the accident, Billy is around on 
crutches. He sent me a note through his 
mother to tell me so. 

As the weeks began to roll into months, 
I discovered to my delight that without 
being told—almost instinctively—I was 
handing the proper medication to the 


.doctor when he reached for the tray, and 


was anticipating correctly the instrument 
he needed. Splints and bandages were put 
on properly. When watching a doctor 
diagnose a case—taking a temperature, 
examining the severity of a cut on the head, 
or testing the abdomen for a suspected 
appendix, I often reached the same con- 
clusion he did. The simple secret of proper 
immobilization of a fractured leg until it 
could be set, I knew. Fear, lest I do more 
harm than good in an emergency, was 
greatly mitigated. I now had confidence, 
based on tested principles. 

My allotted time at the huge plant came 
to an end. I left my hospital work grateful 
for the many kindnesses shown me, and for 
the practical interest all took in teaching 
me how and what to do in case of emer- 
gencies on the mission field. The back 
hill country of Hunan, and our Missions 
there, would offer many an opportunity 
for my scanty medical knowledge to be 
put to practical use. While the Chinese 
would be grateful for the little kindness 
shown them in dressing a cut or a wound, 
this greater good would be accomplished— 
the door would be opened for the truths of 
Catholicism to enter. After “All, Christ 
acted in much the same manner when He 
walked on other Oriental soil. He had 
come principally to win men’s souls, but 
He first won their trust and affection, by 
healing the sick and ministering to the 
poor. We cannot improve on His method, 
nor can we fail by following His example. 













Vera Zorina and Vito Christi in “The Tempest,” 
Shakespearean drama staged for modern audiences 


The New Plays 

The new additions to the playbill ranged from a Shakespearean 
revival to the latest Sonja Henie ice-fantasia, with the critical 
reports varying from superb to vapid. Heading the list is Mar- 
garet Webster’s presentation of THE TEMPEST, with Vera 
Zorina, Canada Lee, and Arnold Moss in the leads. One of the 
least popular—and least known—of the Avonian dramas, it de- 
pends largely on the touch of stagecraft genius supplied by Miss 
Webster in her capacity of director and Shakespearean stream- 
liner. With the assistance of a fine cast, she has again scored a 
decisive theatrical triumph in translating the Bard’s work into 
ibsorbing dramatic material. After a limited Broadway engage- 
ment, the production is due for an extended tour throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


\lso scheduled for a nationwide series of engagements after 
its successful run at Madison Square Garden, Sonja Henie’s 
HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE is also first-rate entertainment 
of its type. Colorful, gay, and fast-moving, it sets a new standard 
both for the Henie productions of the future and all other revues 
on ice. In conception and execution, it has been brilliantly pro- 
duced, blending the best features of the previous revues with a 
series of new comedy and musical routines. The family will find 

especially satisfying. 


\ tense, psychological session bolstered by a trio of intelligent 
characterizations is provided in Daphne Du Maurier’s dramati- 
zation of her popular novel, REBECCA. Primarily a job of 
staging and condensation, it is successful because of the author’s 
keen dramatic sense and the co-operation she has received from 
Diana Barrymore, Bramwell Fletcher, and Florence Reed in the 
key roles. Miss Du Maurier has overcome the two greatest handi- 
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By JERRY COTTER 





Pert and talented Maureen Cannon is the hit of Michael 





Todd’s “Up in Central Park,” outstanding new musical } 


caps she faced in her adaptation: the widespread audience fa- 
miliarity with her story and the limited scope of the theater. In the 
inevitable comparison between novel, movie, and play, the 
present version fares quite well both as an example of drama- 
turgic technique and as provocative adult proceedings. 


For their second production of the season the Blackfriars 
selected Courtenay Savage’s HOME IS THE HERO, a pleas- 
ant and timely little comedy with something to say and an ami- 
able way of saying it. The problem of the working wife who may 
not be too enthusiastic about returning to financial dependence 
when the war ends is treated with the correct proportions of 
seriousness and humor. Much of the credit for the play’s effec- 
tiveness belongs to the members of the cast, the best yet assembled 
by the Guild. Virginia Dwyer, Harold Heagy, Kate Gibbon, 
Beth Shea, Ella Playwin, David Bell, and Robert Echlin are all 
excellent, with Miss Dwyer suggesting unlimited possibilities in 
her splendidly realized delineation. 


GOOSE FOR THE GANDER, a puerile concoction mis- 
takenly labeled a comedy, was the vebicle chosen by screen star 
Gloria Swanson for her Broadway debut. Now a prosperous 
business woman and in retirement for several years, Miss Swan- 
son proved to be a facile and capable stage performer deserving 
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of a much better play than the banal frivolities of Harold Ken- 
nedy’s dated marital mix-up. Conrad Nagel, obviously regret- 
ting his connection with the affair, failed to make even a pretense 
of acting, and the author, playing a Noel Coward-ish role, made 
considerable pretense. The effect in both cases was the same. 
GOOD NIGHT LADIES and THE LADY SAYS YES ap- 
peared on the scene with a goodly amount of fanfare and news- 
paper publicity. In neither case did the result justify the drum- 
beating. The former has been running for over two years in 
Chicago and from present indications will have an equally long 
engagement in New York. It is a shoddy, ridiculous, and wholly 
objectionable offering in the farcial vein, with Skeets Gallagher 
and James Ellison of the screen in the leading roles. Also on the 
completely unacceptable list is The Lady Says Yes with Carole 
Landis featured. Hardly more than a high-priced version of the 
burlesque performances, it caters exclusively to retarded tastes. 


Rara Avis 


Not since Oklahoma! flashed so spectacularly on the scene have 
we had a musical comedy as beautiful and lilting as Michael 
Todd’s UP IN CENTRAL PARK. Among its advantages are 
one of Sigmund Romberg’s best scores, a lovely and talented 
leading lady in the person of Maureen Cannon, and a book 
strong enough to compete with the music and clean enough to 
give the performance an A-1 rating for adult playgoers. 

The setting is New York’s famous backyard, Central Park, in 
the post-civil-war days when Tammany Hall and Boss Tweed 
used it as a convenient excuse for dipping into the city treasury. 
There is a romance between a crusading reporter from the New 
York Times investigating Tammany graft tactics and the daughter 
of the park foreman. The latter role is handled by Miss Cannon, 
a young Chicago girl who is easily the hit of the show. Possessor 
of a pert personality and a charming soprano voice, she is as- 
suredly destined for stardom in the very near future. Wilbur 
Evans is a personable, vocally assured reporter, and Betty Bruce, 
Noah Beery, Charles Erwin, Walter Burke, and the Barrys bal- 


‘ ance out a perfect cast. Herbert and Dorothy Fields wrote the 


book and John Kennedy has directed it most efficiently. 

The Tammany system, which is now in use on a national 
scale, has at least served some purpose. Without the Tweed ring 
today’s audiences probably would not have the pleasure of view- 
ing Up in Central Park, which is practically everything a musical 
comedy should be. 


Equine Thriller 


For thrilling action and sheer pictorial beauty few recent mo- 
tion pictures can compare with THUNDERHEAD—SON OF 
FLICKA, based on Mary O’Hara’s best seller. Seldom has the 
Technicolor camera duplicated such a brilliant panorama of 
scenic grandeur, and only rarely do the action melodramas 
achieve such genuine suspense. 

There are human actors in the cast, but both the hero and the 
villain of the piece are horses. The setting is.a ranch in the beauti- 
ful Northwest country, which provides an awesome background 
for the simple story of a boy and the colt he hopes to develop into 
a race horse. A wild stallion who roams the hills, making peri- 
odic raids on the grazing valley herds, is the menace. In a stirring 
and exciting climax, he is killed by Thunderhead, who then 
leads the missing mares and colts back to the corral. An unpre- 
tentious story, but also an unusual and always interesting one, 
it measures up to the standard set by Miss O’Hara’s books and 
the movie version of Flicka. 

Roddy MacDowall, Rita Johnson, Preston Foster, James Bell, 
and Diana Hale are excellent in their roles, but the real stars of 
the picture are the equine performers and the awe-inspiring 
natural beauty of the Oregon, Utah, and California backgrounds. 
This is recommended for the entire family. (2zoth Century-Fox) 
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Reviews in Brief 


A concerto in horror, HANGOVER SQUARE inclines to- 
ward morbidity in detailing the nocturnal adventures of a 
schizophrenic composer. The terroristic mood has been sustained 
throughout, though the identity of the killer is known to the 
audience from the first scene of this thriller set in the murky 
streets and alleys of Victorian London. Laird Cregar’s perform- 
ance does much to infuse the yarn with a credibility the plot 
does not always convey. Linda Darnell is helpful as a scheming 
young singer, and George Sanders makes the most of his subor- 
dinated role. Expert use of the musical background score in high- 






































































Gail Russell with Nona Griffith and Richard Lyon in a 


suspenseful moment in the eerie melodrama, “The Unseen” 


The equine performers outshine Roddy MacDowall and other 
stars in the Technicolor film, “‘Thunderhead—Son of Flicka’ 
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lighting the dramatic peaks is the principal asset of a suspense 
story suitable for mature audiences. (20th Century-Fox) 


TONIGHT AND EVERY NIGHT has several lavish produc- 
tion numbers which partially compensate for a basic plot that is 
trite and occasionally objectionable. It purports to depict the 
activities of a group of London variety-hall players during the 
blitz, but fails to be more than a papier-maché musical comedy 
substitute for realism. As a tribute to the bomb-weary inhabi- 
tants of the English capital, it falls far short of the target. Rita 
Hayworth is wholly inadequate despite her star billing, but Janet 
Blair, Lee Bowman, and Marc Platt handle their assignments in 
commendable fashion. Offering average entertainment value in 
its musical moments, this must be listed as second-choice adult 
material. (Columbia) 


A tensely demmente and eerie excursion into the realm of mys- 
tery melodrama, THE UNSEEN rates with the better films of 
this type. It benefits by the presence of Joel McCrea, Gail Rus- 
sell, Herbert Marshall, and particularly Nona Griffith and 
Richard Lyon, two eight-year-old stars of the future. Astute 
observers of the detective formula will have little difficulty in 
discovering the culprit, but the average adult will relish its 
liberal serving of chills and thrills. (Paramount) 


ROUGHLY SPEAKING, based on the best-seller by Louise 
Randall Pierson, is the character sketch of a rugged individual- 
ist, feminine variety. Intelligently played by Rosalind Russell in 
a comedy-drama that only rarely loses pace, the principal figure 
is a woman whose determination for a career and independence 
wrecks her first marriage and colors her entire philosophy. The 
film is excellent in all respects save one. Its placid acceptance of 
divorce relegates the film to the partly objectionable classifica- 
tion. Miss Russell’s delineation is matched by the supporting 
work of Jack Carson, Donald Woods, Alan Hale, Jean Sullivan, 
Robert Hutton, and Craig Stevens. (Warner Bros.) 


The motion-picture version of Betty Smith’s A TREE GROWS 
IN BROOKLYN emerges from the sound stages a sentimental 
study of a young girl’s intense love for her ne’er-do-well father. 
All but one of the objectionable features of the story have been 
eliminated from the screen play. The result is a production with 
many passages of quiet charm and nostalgic appeal, enhanced 
considerably by the brilliant performance of Peggy Ann Garner 
as the intense, precocious Francie. James Dunn and Dorothy 
McGuire do splendidly as the elder Nolans, and Ted Donaldson, 
Lloyd Nolan, and James Gleason offer fine vignettes. The role 
of Aunt, Sissy is played flamboyantly by Joan Blondell. Excep- 
tion must still be taken to the manner of portraying this charac- 


ter, despite an obvious attempt at whitewash. Technically, the - 


film is overlong and often dissolves into a lachrymal binge for the 
sentimentally inclined. Judged apart from its highly question- 
able literary value, this adaptation belongs in the partly objec- 
tionable category. (2zoth Century-Fox) 


FLAME OF THE BARBARY COAST is a stock yarn utiliz- 
ing the San Francisco earthquake as a climax. Even with that 
spectacular display for a topper, adult audiences will find it diffi- 
cult to enthuse over the stereotyped romantic triangle and banal 
plot. John Wayne and Ann Dvorak are starred, but most of the 
sympathy and the acting laurels go to Joseph Schildkraut, who 
portrays the villain with considerable finesse. (Republic) 


A rugged depiction of jungle warfare OBJECTIVE, BURMA 
focuses attention on the hazards of the least-publicized theater of 
conflict. A company of Paratroops !ands in the Burmese arena 
prepared to destroy a Japanese radar station. Grim and candid, 
the production does not gloss over the seamy side by attempting 
to create a semiromantic, flag-waving opus. Proponents of real- 
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ism in-screen fare will find it eminently satisfying. Errol Flynn, 


‘William Prince, James Brown, George Tobias, Henry Hull, and 


Warner Anderson head the all-male cast. (Warner Bros.) 


Celebrating forty years as an actor, Wallace Beery scores 
again in a tribute to the lighter-than-air service, THIS MAN’S 
NAVY. Cleaving to formula lines, the drama should satisfy the 
Beery admirers and those who accept elementary dramatics for 
their movie entertainment. James Gleason, Henry O'Neill, 
Selena Royle, William Johnson, and Noah Beery support the 
star. (MGM) 


A completely objectionable importation from England, ON 
APPROVAL features Beatrice Lillie and Clive Brook in the 
leading roles. Only mildly amusing, this Frederick Lonsdale 
comedy never quite succeeds in being clever enough to compen- 
sate for its unorthodox method of presentation. In addition the 
tenor of the humor is far too suggestive for general audience en- 
tertainment. (English Films) 


Documentaries 


One of the many secondary developments of the war, the in- 
creased use and popularity of documentary films as a training 
medium and a propaganda instrument, opens vast new vistas for 
the motion-picture camera. It also marks the beginning of an 
era in which the Church, the school, business, and political 
parties will utilize the power of the screen on a scale not pre- 
viously attempted. 

Hand in hand with its destruction and carnage, war also 
brings progress of a technical nature. Exigencies of the moment 
often, are responsible for sweeping aside old prejudices, red tape, 
and fear. Such necessity is responsible for the wide use of movies 
in training men and women for service in the Army and Navy. 
Prior to the war, attempts had been made to popularize audio- 
visual systems of education in various parts of the country. Few 
of these experiments became permanent fixtures. Since Pearl 
Harbor, however, the true value of the screen as an adjunct to 
the blackboard and the textbook has been proven conclusively. 

On a much wider scale, but still in the field of education and 
information, the Government has found motion-picture shorts 
of inestimable value in liberated areas. The OWI, while wide 
open to criticism on many scores, has done an excellent job of 
presenting American custom and life to the peoples of other 
lands. Its propaganda for home consumption has been far less 
satisfactory, however, much of it being amateurish and slipshod. 

The British Ministry of Information productions and our own 
War Activities Committee have done splendid work in bringing 
to the attention of the home front the grim, unvarnished story 
of what war means on the field of action. 

During the recent political campaign, the major parties made 
use of instructional films as a vote-getter. Commercial and in- 
dustrial shorts have been an important part of sales meetings 
in the larger business organizations for some years. Our Govern- 
ment and those of other nations plan substantial postwar activ- 
ity in producing and releasing cultural movies for international 
consumption. The Church of England is also in the field, having 
recently established a Commission to make an intensive study 
preparatory to producing and distributing its own religious 
films. 

Though a major portion of this peacetime documentary pro- 
duction is still in the planning stage, it will develop into reality 
when war restrictions, priorities, and material shortages have 
disappeared. Tomorrow’s audiences will not find themselves 
restricted solely to a movie diet of hoopla musicals and cops-and- 
robbers melodrama. There are both advantages and disadvan- 
tages to the system, and while we can be grateful for the increase 
of honest, educational films, let us not overlook the possibilities 
of danger. Misuse of documentaries by the forces of totalitarian- 
ism has occurred in Germany ana in Russia. It can happen here. 








eee year, I received from the American 
people an average of three thousand 
letters a week, and every letter asked a 
question based on current affairs. From 
Monday to Friday, I went on the air and 
answered as many questions as I had time 
for. That meant about twelve questions a 
night, sixty a week. One might deduce that 
in answering only sixty out of three thou- 
sand, I was disappointing more people 
than I pleased. The fact was, however, 
that a great many persons asked the same 
question; over the months, most sensible 
inquiries were answered. j 

From that experience, serving sponsors 
and public as The People’s Reporter, 1 
learned much more from my listeners than 
they ever learned from me. The answers 
that I gave to the questions were invari- 
ably obtained by going to authoritative 
sources, and by making determined efforts 
to get the facts straight. This was, in itself, 
a liberal re-education. What interested 
me and heartened me was the nature and 
quality of the questions asked; they re- 
vealed a great deal of the understanding 
and intelligence of our people. 

This confirmed the high regard I have 
always held for the good sense of the pub- 
lic. In more than thirty years of journal- 
ism, I have learned never to write down; 
one is forced to edit up to the level of 
mass intelligence. The people are always 
wiser than their leaders. Actually, they 
are always ahead of their leaders. They 
always understand a great deal more than 
they are given credit for. If this were not 





What People Want to hnow 


Illustrated by HOWARD ARNOLD 


so, democracy would have failed long ago. 
Yet it is a dismal fact that many of our 
politicians today do not know the public 
nor respect it as they should. That is why 
there are so many surprises every election. 

The high IQ of the public as represented 
by these letters becomes all the more 
significant when one realizes that the 
writers themselves originated them with- 
out suggestion from me. In this respect, 
our radio program mirrored public 
thought much more accurately than any 
of the great polls. In all polls, questions 
are prepared for the public to answer. 
Here the people asked their own questions, 
and thus a study of the nearly half a mil- 
lion letters I received reflected the spon- 
taneous curiosity of the American people 
in forty-eight states—a curiosity that cen- 
tered itself largely on international affairs 
and domestic issues. 

What were the questions like? I dig into 
my memory and exhume a few. 

“What has happened to General Timo- 
shenko?” (That question was asked more 
than four thousand times, and by writers 
in every state in the Union.) “Has he been 
disciplined? Has he been executed?” 


The questions asked of “The 
People’s Reporter” indicate 
that the American people are 
usually ahead of their leaders 
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By FULTON 
OURSLER 


“If we can fight a war on two fronts, 
why can’t Russia do the same? If we can 
take sides against Finland, why can’t she 
take sides against Japan?” 

“Why didn’t the Germans 
Switzerland?” 

“‘Why does England say that we must 
use more United States soldiers than 
British soldiers in the attack on Europe? 
Why should it go by percentages? 

“Are we keeping books on lend-lease? 
Are the British keeping books on reverse 
lend-lease? Isn’t it possible they will say 
we owe them more than they owe us, at 
the end of the war?” 

““Isn’t the passage of indefinite laws and 
their administration by government bu- 
reaus slowly robbing us of our constitu- 
tional day in court?” j 

“Isn’t it true that Justice Frankfurter is 
the brains of the New Deal and the 
President’s chief adviser? If so, isn’t this a 
violation of his oath of office?” 

How to answer them? Let us take that 
last question as an example—the one 
about Justice Frankfurter. There were . 
only two persons who could answer that 
question—President Roosevelt and Jus- 
tice Frankfurter. From Frankfurter I re- 
ceived a handwritten letter, five hundred 
words long, in which he categorically de- 
nied that he had anything whatsoever 
to do with advising the President or doing 
anything else outside of his own work as a 
jurist. He put himself formally on record, 
and I read his reply over a national net- 
work. Incidentally, Justice Frankfurter de- 


invade 
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clared that this was the first time he had 
ever replied to any criticism made against 
him in public or private life, but that he 
considered the question important enough 
to receive a complete answer. 

In the course of this work, I have re- 
ceived official answers to similar delicate 
questions from President Roosevelt and 
his wife, from Harry Hopkins, Secretary 
Hull, Secretary Ickes, and from hundreds 
of other authorities, not only in the field of 
politics but of science, industry, and agri- 
culture. Here was a second amazing fact— 
not only that the people themselves asked 
challenging and momentous questions, 
but that the officials involved respected 
the public’s questions and willingly an- 
swered them. Sometimes they pulled their 
punches, I will admit, but in general they 
were amazingly candid. 

Take for example this question: “Natu- 
ralized citizens have been found to be 
members of the German Bund. As a pun- 
ishment, their citizenship was taken away 
from them. But that was all. Why no 
other punishment? Why weren’t they sent 
to prison?” 

Having received this question one 
morning, I called Washington on the 
telephone and asked for the Attorney 
General of the United States. In less 
than three minutes he had given me his 
answer, and that night I read his answer 
over the air. : 

No one denied me. On another occasion, 
this question came in: “Why was Elmer 
Davis of the OWI not allowed to go to 
the Quebec conference, although Brendan 
Bracken, British Minister of Information, 
was very much on the job there? Did the 
President forbid Davis to go?” 

Now you may remember that there was 
a great deal of squawking about that in 
the newspapers. Certain columnists ful- 
minated uproariously about the ignoring 
of Mr. Davis. How to answer the question? 
Why, call up Mr. Davis, of course. I read 
him the question and he laughed. 

“You might be interested to know,” he 
told me, “that no other reporter has 
called me and asked me this question. I 
am delighted to give you the facts, and 
I wish all the others had asked me directly 
for them.” 

And that night I read his answer over 
the air. 


NLY in a democracy such as ours are 
O officials so accessible to public in- 
quisitors, or so responsive in their an- 
swers. Not only did no one ever deny me, 
no one ever tried to stop me. I was never 
censored, although two or three times a 
gag was lifted against my lips, but I 
pushed it right away. I resisted censorship 
without influence or fireworks. I would 
send my script over to the station, where 
it was scrutinized by their censorial au- 
thorities. Then would come a telephone 
call. The station examiners had foynd a 
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THE WORD, THE SONG, THE ROSE 


By Robert FA Ss 2 


An Angel and a Maiden meet 

As friend meets friend upon the street... 
Ah, softly, softly heard 

Her word, and then—the Word! 


It does not seem too much for her 
To pass from bird's to angel's whir, 
When in her heart there wings 

The Song that no bird sings. 


And she, who lately held in hands 
The morning-glory, understands 


No fairer flower grows 


an where she holds her Rose... 


The word, the song, the rose—these three 
Are love's own sacred trinity, 


And dearer, dearer yet 


Since Maid and Spirit met! 


Passage in one of my answers which they 
could not condone. They would kindly 
request that I refrain from saying any such 
thing that night over the air. I never ar- 
gued with these censorship authorities. If 
I thought they had common sense on 
their side, as they sometimes did, I would 
of course yield cheerfully. It happened, 
however, that I seldom could see any 
common sense at all in the proposed dele- 
tions. Believing that I was right, then I 
would call the Office of Censorship in 
Washington. An official there would al- 
ways listen attentively while I read him 
exactly what I meant to say. In every 
case—and there were at least half a dozen 
such episodes—I was told that I could go 
ahead and read my copy, unchanged. 

“*Ah,” I would say to the censor, “but if 
I tell the station censors that, they will 
say it is not authoritative.” 

“Okay,” the Washington censor would 
reply. “I will call them on the phone and 
give them an official release.” 

This was done solely on the merits of the 
case. I did not even know the name of the 
man I was talking to. I had no influence, 
no inside help, nothing but the facts. And 
on the facts alone, I was treated splendidly. 
There was even one occasion when I had 
a scoop which the station wanted to sup- 
press, and when I obtained permission 
from Washington, the station then wanted 
to give my scoop to one of its own broad- 
casters, who went on the air before I did. 
I raised hell about that, too, and stopped 
it. 

These experiences, I repeat, were 
heartening because they enhanced my 





faith, already deep from long experience, 
in the intelligence and the wisdom of the 


people. 


LSO, they increased my faith in the 
co-operation and wisdom of public 
officials, when I hear so much to the con- 
trary. I believe that a great deal of the 
hullaballoo that has been made about 
censorship on the air has been done with 
an eye to publicity, and to self-justifica- 
tion. I also believe that many, though not 
all, of these imbroglios could have been 
prevented by common sense, badly 
needed on both sides. I do not fear that 
facts can be prevented from reaching the 
American public through their radios un- 
less those facts would actually help our 
enemies. 

There is one more observation I would 
like to make. Time and again, men and 
women in the street who wrote me their 
questions were scooping the greatest news- 
gathering organizations in the world. 
How they found out the closely guarded 
secrets of government I do not know, but 
the shadow of the grapevine lay across 
many thousands of these letters. For exam- 
ple, in June of 1943, people were writing 
me from all over the country asking me 
why General Patton was going to be dis- 
ciplined. I could not answer. I wrote a 
great many of them, asking why they 
thought he should be disciplined. Most of 
them did not answer. One of them did. 
He simply asked me, “Don’t you know?” 
I never pretended to know, and I was 
greatly surprised when the unhappy 
Italian episode was finally disclosed. 
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The Wealthy Uebtor 


By AUGUSTINE PAUL HENNESSY, C.P. 


HE hilltop was crowded that 

day. The three crosses could 
be seen from the city and from 
the crossroads. Everybody wanted 
a close-up view of the triple exe- 
cution. It was a rare sight, and 
they thought it was worth making 
the climb. Most of the crowd were 
not cruel people. They were 
merely curious. 

But two small groups on Calvary 
stood out from all the rest. One 
group was definitely cruel as well 
as curious; the other was neither 
curious nor cruel. The one was 
made up of Christ’s special ene- 
mies; the other of His special 
friends. The high priests and the 
Pharisees were calling forth all the 
ugly ingenuity of their own hatred. 
Mary, John, and the holy women 
were drinking in the mystery of 
their Master’s love. Never were 
two groups so different in spirit 
and demeanor. 

Yet they did have one thing in 
common. Both groups were look- 
ing upon Christ as a debtor. Both 
looked up at the horrible cross and 
concluded that Jesus was paying 
a debt long overdue. His enemies 
saw Him making amends to soci- 
ety; they credited Him with the 
career of a troublemaker; in their 
eyes He was paying a price for having dis- 
turbed the peace of men. His friends saw 
Him making amends to His Father; they 
believed in His mission as a Saviour; they 
knew He was paying the price which pur- 
chased our peace with God. 

One group was blinded by prejudice; 
the other was enlightened by faith. The 
leaders of the people thought Christ was 
being punished for His own sinful ambi- 
tion. The followers of our Saviour knew 
that He could never be punished because 
He could never sin. He was personally 
debtless. Yet He was hanging on a cross. 
But it was for others’ sins, not His own; 
He was there to cancel a debt contracted 
by His brethren. 

When we call our sinless Saviour a deb- 
tor, we can mean only one thing; that He 
assumed the obligation of making satis- 
faction for the sins of mankind. This does 
not mean that He had to undergo the 
punishment of sin in our stead. He could 
never do that. God could never want that. 
The worst punishment of sin is the loss of 
God’s Friendship. And Jesus was always 
the well-beloved Son of God. 





Making satisfaction has nothing to do 
with being punished. Satisfaction is some 
kind of compensation made to one whose 
person or honor or property has been in- 
jured. The need for making it seems to 
spring almost spontaneously from the 
human heart. Even during children’s 
squabbles in the nursery an impulsive 
slap is often atoned for by a repentant 
kiss. This is a kind of satisfaction, very 


‘simple and imperfect, but still very real. 


But social living calls at times for more 
serious forms of satisfaction. In courts and 
capitals all over the world there are for- 
eign ambassadors; such men not only pro- 
mote their country’s interests; they are 
also qualified to make an apology in their 
government’s name should it be guilty of 


any international discourtesy. Such an- 


apology is likewise a kind of satisfaction. 
Should the offended country esteem that 


Christ came on earth to pay 
a debt of love and repara- 


tion for the human race 
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apology as much as it resented the 
discourtesy, then the satisfaction 
would be perfect. Perfect satisfac- 
tion is more than a compensation. 
It is compensation which estab- 
lishes an equality between the 
fault committed and the atone- 
ment made. 

No breach of social relationship 
is so tragic as serious sin. It dis- 
rupts the harmony between crea- 
tures and their God. By sinning 
men spurn their Father’s love; they 
elect and enthrone as rulers of 
their hearts strange, cruel gods 
who were designed to be their ser- 
vants. Such gods have names like 
riches, honor, pleasure, and fame. 
The malice of sin is as great as God 
is lovable. And God is lovable be- 
yond all measure. Such contempt 
for Someone infinitely lovable 
calls for satisfaction. But such 
satisfaction can be made only by 
Someone infinitely pleasing to our 
offended God. 

This is the debt Christ came on 
earth to pay. He was a debtor be- 
cause He made Himself the repre- 
sentative of a human race which 
was spiritually bankrupt. As its 
representative He owed His Father 
a debt of love and reparation. Yet 
He was personally rich beyond all 
human comprehension. All the richness of 

divinity belonged to Him as the Only- 
begotten Son of God. All the wealth of 
created grace was part of His birthright as 
the New Adam destined to give life to the 
world. There was no reason to expect that 
He would be hard-pressed to pay the debt 
of reparative love owed to His Father by 
sinful humanity. Every least action of His 
life pleased the Father more than all man- 
kind’s sins had offended Him. 

Yet when He finally canceled men’s 
debt to God, He was being pressed to the 
limits of human generosity and human en- 
durance. He was nailed to a death cross, 
tortured like a common criminal. His 
satisfaction was more than adequate. It 
was divinely excessive. This is true not 
only because Christ was divine, nor be- 
cause His human love was measureless, 
but also because His sufferings were the 
most intense ever endured on earth. His 
Father willed it so. He did not will the 
sins of those who crucified His Son, but 
He did will His Son’s heroism in the face 
of Calvary’s pains. It was He who gave 
life to those murdering His own Son. It 
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was He who gave strength to brawny arms 
wielding a scourge and hammer. He 
could have prevented it all, but the cross 
fitted into a scheme of His own. And the 
cross of pain was brought into the plan of 
God, not because His justice was so severe, 
but because His mercy was so considerate 
of our human needs. 

Some supposedly enlightened people 
sneer at the notion of a God demanding 
satisfaction for sin. To their minds such a 
demand is possible only on the lips of a 
man-made God. They accuse us of pro- 
jecting our own pettiness into our con- 
cept of God. They want a God who is 
too big and too kind to be concerned 
about satisfaction for sin. So they argue 
somewhat like this: if even magnanimous 
men readily forgive injuries without much 
ado, certainly there is small inspiration in 
a God who will not do as much for men 
as decent men will do for one another! 

Such people are sentimentalists as well 
as sceptics. It is they, and not we, who be- 
little God. It is they who conceive Him 
according to the puny proportions of a 
human pattern. Their idea of God would 
correspond more accurately to the master 
of ceremonies in a good-fellowship club. 
God’s main business on earth is not to 
make everybody contented and comfort- 
able. He is not intent on pleasing men at all 
costs. He cannot be indifferent to sin. That 
would be a denial of His own right to be 
loved above all things. He deliberately 
planned the world’s redemption as a pain- 
ful achievement, and He allows pain and 
death to remain in the life of man even after 
Christ’s victory on the cross. Not because 
He delights in pain, but because He does 
know that we need it and He does delight 
in the heroism called forth by it. He prom- 
ises us happiness, but He does not guar- 
antee that we shall always be comfortable 
while achieving it. Both Christ’s sufferings 
and our own are forms of satisfaction. Yet 
God’s insistence on satisfaction is not at all 
like the pettiness of a spiteful monarch. 
He is not being oppressive either to Christ 
or to us when He asks for satisfaction and 
makes that satisfaction take the form of 
suffering. 

Nothing would have prevented God 
from simply forgiving man’s sin without 
reparation had He so willed. But the 
greatest mercy God could show to man- 
kind was to require perfect satisfaction for 
sin. By doing this He had the honor ot 
humanity in mind as well as His own. For 
we could never pay our debt adequately 
unless He gave us the means to do so. To 
give us adequate means would involve an 
enrichment of humanity beyond our wild- 
est dreams, inconceivable save in His own 
divine Mind. His Only-begotten Son 


would become our brother! The Father 
would show us how much He loved us by 
giving us His own Son for our Redeemer. 
He would make that Son so close to us 
that all His treasury of grace would be 





ours. He would fill that Son’s human 
Heart with burning desires to lay down 
His life for His brethren. God would do 
more than restore us to His friendship; 
He would enable us to say that One of our 
own race, Christ, His Son and our Brother, 


‘had purchased that friendship for us by a 


perfect satisfaction for sin. That is why 
God was being so merciful to us when He 
demanded full atonement for mankind’s 
sin. 

All the apparent severity of God’s jus- 
tice on Calvary is a work of mercy and 
love. Every detail of His redemptive plan 
is designed for the instruction of human 
minds and the enrichment of human lives. 
The cross was like a magic wand held in 
the hand of God; it touched the earth and 
changed its face forever. Men needed to 
be taught the seriousness of sin. And the 
unforgettable cross of Christ will haunt 
their memories until the day of judgment— 
a reminder that God does not take sin 
lightly. Men needed to be shown the worth 
of suffering. And the vision of a suffering 





Definitions 


> Kindness: a language which the 
dumb can speak and the deaf can 
understand. —BOVEE 


> Tact: Making your company feel 
at home, even though you wish they 
were. 


> Youth: The first fifty “years of 
your life; the first twenty of any- 
one else’s. —ANON. 





Saviour will buoy up their spirits until the 
end of time—an assurance that suffering 
borne with Christ is not a curse but a 
blessing. 

When Our Divine Redeemer satisfied for 
sin on a cross of pain, He changed the mean- 
ing of suffering in the lives of His follow- 
ers. Before His entrance into the world, 
pain and death were a pair of cruel oppres- 
sors filling men with an inglorious fear. 
He came to convert them and to make 
them useful servants. It was His business 
to satisfy for sin and to take away from 
us the punishment due to our offenses. 
Though He might have done otherwise, 
He took upon Himself those effects of sin 
which were not out of harmony with His 
personal holiness and perfection. These 
were suffering and death. What would 
have been punishments in the life of any 
other man were not punishments in His. 
They were tools designed for achieving 
His perfect self-expression as Saviour of the 
world. With them He could give uttérance 
to His magnificent love for God, His un- 
measured sympathy for men, His intense 
hatred for sin. They were weapons shaped 
to meet the needs of a world Conqueror; 
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with them He could subdue Satan, tri- 
umph over sin, and win the hearts of His 
own creatures. 

They served Him well. So well that He 
did not want to take them out of men’s 
lives completely. Instead He would teach 
men to use them to their own advantage; 
He would enable us to breathe a new 
spirit into our suffering and death. It 
would be His own spirit of self-sacrifice, 
Through His example and by His power 
the suffering and death of every Christian 
can now be animated by the sacrificial 
spirit of Christ. Then they are no longer 
a curse, any more than His were. They are 
part of our God-given equipment for 
achieving a likeness to Christ, the Son of 
God. Suffering and death do not make the 
world a torture chamber where God wants 
men to be miserable; they make it a test- 
ing ground where God wants His children 
to measure up to the stature of sainthood. 

Today the whole world is groaning 
under a weight of untold suffering. 
Tragedy is . commonplace. We _ have 
learned to look for it in the headlines. On 
all sides broken homes and broken hearts 
proclaim the havoc wrought by war. 
Bombed cities and bleeding bodies and 
blasted hopes are all part of the wreckage. 
It would be a maddening puzzle without 
an answer were it not for the light spring- 
ing out from Calvary’s cross. Much of the 
world’s suffering is, of course, a punish- 
ment for sin; God still has to punish sin 
because men can still cut themselves off 
from Christ, can still refuse to associate, 
themselves with His work of satisfaction. 
But wars have a way of making the inno- 
cent suffer far more than the sinful. And 
it is for them that Christ’s cross holds an 
answer. Their pains are not chastise- 
ments, for they are joined to the pains of 
their Master. The cross in their lives is not 
a punishment but an enrichment because 
it has some small share in the tremendous 
significance of Christ’s cross. On it they 
imitate His heroism and merit a share in 
His reward. 

When Our Lord made Himself a debtor 
for a hopelessly indebted mankind and 
took upon Himself our obligation to satisfy 
for sin, it meant that He who was divinely 
rich became like His poverty-stricken 
brethren in all things, save sin. He took our 
poverty and gave us His wealth. He took 
our suffering and gave us His power to 
transform it. He took our death and gave 
us His divine life. As far as it was possible, 
His scheme called for the impoverishment 
of God. But it was for the enrichment of 
man. And it proclaims the graciousness of 
our Father toward sinful humanity. To 
every soul who looks upon the ‘cross of 
Christ with understanding it can be said, 
as it was said long ago to the Corinthians, 
“For you know the graciousness of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ—how, being rich, He 
became poor for your sakes, that by His 
poverty you might be rich.” (2 Cor. 8:9) 
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American Catholics are pa- 
trons of a_ round-the-world 


program of emergency relief 


HE Acts of the Apostles was a four-star 

news story when it “broke” some 
nineteen hundred years ago. It’s still a 
good story today and its message, eman- 
ating from the pulpits of sixteen thousand 
parish churches in the United States, mo- 
tivates a four-star work of war relief reach- 
ing far across a war-torn world. 

Through the medium of The Acts the 
early Christians learned from those who 
walked and talked with the Saviour how 
to fashion their own lives into great acts 
of love for their fellow men. In modeling 
their lives closely upon those of the Gospel 
characters, Catholics of the first three 
centuries drew their inspiration from The 
Acts while St. Luke’s divinely inspired 
writing still was current literature. This is 
reflected in the fact that in the Ages of 
Faith life possessed a supernatural orienta- 
tion which manifested itself in asylum for 
young and old, care for the poor, food and 
clothing for those in need, and emphasis 
on all the corporal works of mercy—all 
grounded on the needy ones’ supernatural 
bonds with the community. 

The implications are tremendous and 
far-reaching, but the Church’s record of 
war charities indicates that since the begin- 


ning of World War II, American members * 


of the Mystical Body of Christ have been 
growing more and more fully into the 
stature of those early-century Catholics. 
The record reveals too, that Catholics to- 
day have drawn the inspiration for their 
sacrifices largely from the lessons of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 


For through their generosity, from con-’ 


tributions made under the inspiration and 
through the charitable zeal of the bishops 
of the United States, to whose appeals they 
have responded annually since 1941, mem- 
bers of the Church are supporting the 
charities of our Holy Father, enabling him, 
by virtue of the Vatican’s status as a neu- 
tral agent, to aid the distressed popula- 


. tions of many areas where other agencies 


cannot penetrate. Thus American Catho- 
lics have become patrons of a remarkable 
round-the-world program of emergency 
aid to distressed, destitute, homeless, and 
hapless victims of oppression, stateless 
refugees, prisoners of war, civilian inter- 
nees, and war orphans. 

The. especial importance and urgency 
of this work is thrown into sharp focus 
when viewed against the background of 
slow-moving, intergovernmental and other 
large-scale war relief efforts. Very often, 
vital aid first reaches the stricken popula- 
tions of war-devastated areas when Pope 
Pius steps in and, through the Vatican’s 
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Apostolic Delegate to the United States, Archbishop Cicognani, and assistants handle 
hundreds of thousands of messages between prisoners of war and their families 


Four-Star Story 


By PAUL 


long arm of charity and out of resources 
provided by the American Bishops’ Fund, 
administers relief for the neediest until the 
multigeared machinery of governmental 
and semi-governmental welfare gets into 
motion. 

American Catholics are today furnish- 
ing aid to the war-needy on a scale that 
compares well with that of early times. “A 
summary of the purposes which the Bish- 
ops’ Fund has served throughout the past 
years gives a gratifying and inspiring pic- 
ture of an all-embracing charity, on which 
every contributor may well meditate with 
satisfaction and joy,” writes Archbishop 
Joseph A. Rummel of New Orleans. 

This fund is aiding the Holy Father, 
lessening his burden of grief for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees who have 
made the greatest mass exodus from their 
homelands since Biblical times, and for 
the unfortunate victims of famine, disease, 
and want rampant among civilian popula- 
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tions already decimated by the privations 
of war. U. S. Catholics give every evidence 
of being acutely attuned to the fact that 
the apostolic mission of their universal 
Church in the pastures of charity is identi- 
cal with her apostolic mission in the pas- 
tures of faith. “Blessed is he that under- 
standeth concerning the needy and the 
poor; the Lord will deliver him in the evil 
day,” proclaims the message of the In- 
troit for the feast of St. Paul of the Cross. 
Children and other innocent victims of 
war, American servicemen, Allied and 
enemy prisoners, war-orphans, bombed- 
out families, and desperate, despairing 
refugees mostly have been the beneficiaries 
of the Church’s vast wartime welfare pro- 
gram, which the Holy Father has been 
able to conduct because American Catho- 
lics have given and have sacrificed when 
their Bishops issued the plea that will be 
heard again for the fifth consecutive year 
in U. S. parish churches on March 11. 








LONG with the world’s fruitful 
fee for a bountiful future, with 
its economy of plenty, its cornucopia 
of postwar rocket planes, deep freezers, 
helicopters, glass houses, and capsule 
meals, the thing I fear most is television! 

For I am a radio actor! 

For years now I have performed my 
daily stint (yes, stint) before the black 
maw of a gaunt microphone. Radio 
has become somewhat of a personal 
thing. Just me and my little micro- 
phone. But what ho! television? Will I 
remain my secretive little self, clutching 
my script in my chubby little fist and 
hanging on to my beloved microphone 
for support, dressed in sports shirt, 
slacks, and wedgies? No! Television 
coming in the window will push my 
privacy out the studio door! 

But I am not alone. I’m thinking 
now of other radio luminaries whose 
fate hangs by a thread, ready to be 
severed by the arrival of television. My 
heart beats in shortwave rhythm with 
theirs. I can see them now, through 
the mists of the television screen. . . . 

There’s Gabriel Heatter gumming 
himself with his toothpaste; blotched- 
faced ladies proclaiming the merits of a 
rose-petal skin; Mr. Anthony does not 
sit on a throne with angels flitting 
about when he solves any and all prob- 
lems; the “Woman in White” is a 
black-gowned matron (fall clothes, you 
know!). 

And what will they (our dear listen- 
ers) say when they discover that Ma 
Perkins is not as old as the Oracle she 
seems, but is really the attractive Vir- 
ginia Payne, who likes to cut a rug oc- 
casionally. And those “‘Cheerio” boys 
who are so jolly at five A.m.—we’ll see 
their bleary eyes and unshaven faces, 
to say nothing of their mopey expres- 


sions! 














| DON’T WANT TELEVISION 


“John’s Other Wife” will be shown 
up to be just an ordinary woman—one 
hardly worth leaving his first one for! 
Beulah, Fibber and Molly’s comical 
maid, will be found to be a man—tall, 
good-looking Marlin Hurt. 

And what of the tough boys of 
“Gangbusters,” “The Shadow,” and 
“Mr. District Attorney?” Will some of 


_ these frail, Casper Milquetoast charac- 


ters go jobless? Surely they cannot 
stand the test of television. And who 
can describe the expression on the face 
of Silver when the Lone Ranger puts 
those Cheerioats in his feedbag! 

Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Eddie Can- 
tor, and their set have nothing to fear. 
Through the medium of the cinema 
and newsprint their faces are as fami- 
liar to you as your toothbrush. But the 





little people—like me—they will suffer. 
Fan mail and Hooper ratings will 
tumble and fall when the listeners dis- 
cover that the hero of their daily soap 
opera has a face like an armpit! 

I realize I’m no Adonis. My face 
resembles something rejected by Good 
Housekeeping, and I could never be- 
come the Barrymore .of the television 
screen with a 1-A body and a 4-F face. 
I am one of the flies the television 
screen will keep out. 

So I’m making my postwar plans 
now—and they definitely do not in- 
clude television! 

By Cuar.es OstLer. 
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Of the $1,508,522 raised in the Bishops’ 
appeal on a single Sunday last March, 47 
per cent was used by Pope Pius XII to aid 
the helpless, the outcast, the forsaken and 
despairing pawns of war and oppression 
who jammed virtually every main highway 
and side road in Europe. Of the balance, 
18 per cent was employed by the Chap- 
lains’ Aid and the Military Ordinariate 
in extending religious services to untold 
thousands and furnishing Mass supplies 
to Catholic chaplains in every theater of 
war; 1714 per cent was expended through 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
in providing necessary religious services 
and ‘devotional aids for victims of war, 
prisoners of war, and merchant seamen 
in 35 countries of the world; 12 per cent 
went for the support of six overseas clubs 
for American servicemen conducted under 
the aegis of the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service. Approximately 5 per cent 
was used to help support Montezuma Sem- 
inary, near Las Vegas, New Mexico, where 
Mexican candidates for the priesthood are 
educated because. antireligious laws have 
locked the doors of seminaries in their na- 
tive land. Less than half of 1 per cent of 
the amount expended was for administra- 
tive costs. This is a record of practical 
charitable accomplishment of which gen- 
erous American Catholics have good rea- 
son to be proud. 

So great and so grave is the need for 
continuance of this wartime welfare pro- 
gram it would be almost impossible to 
overestimate it. Archbishop Francis J. 
Spellman, recently back from a tour of 
battlegrounds, reported the ravages caused 
by the barbarian invasions of the Dark 
Ages “insignificant” in comparison with the 
desolation and chaos which envelop Europe 
today. Caves in the sides of cliffs serve as 
homes for the homeless; cities and roads 
have been reduced to rubble and ashes, 
drainage systems are mere swamplands. 
Starvation is an ever-present specter. 
Malaria is rampant. One of every three 
infants dies in the first year of life. The 
economic devastation in Italy is almost 
total. Everywhere, where men still wait 
in bondage, where children grow pale and 
emaciated and women carry the bitter 
burden of slavery, there burns the hope 
that the inspiration to be found in The 
Acts may continue to assert its power over 
the hearts of free men. 

It is no coincidence that the Bishops’ 
appeal comes annually on Laetare (Re- 
joice) Sunday, this year the second Sunday 
of March. Charity is the source of the deep- 
est spiritual joy. “Rejoice . . . for many are 
the children of the desolate, more than of 
her that hath a husband . . . I rejoiced at 
the things that were said to me. . . . Look 
down mercifully upon these sacrifices, O 
Lord, that they may lead to our devotion 
and salvation.” Unforgettable indeed is 
the Liturgy of Laetare: and unforgettable 
too the cry of a brother in need. 
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Papal Flag 


Will you please tell the significance of the crossed keys and the triple 
crown on the papal flag?—m.v. 


The crossed keys represent the supreme apostolic authority of 
the pope which he possesses as successor of St. Peter to whom Our 
Lord said: “‘And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; and whatever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven”’ (Matt. 16:19-20). 

The triple crown or tiara is a distinctive headdress worn by the 
pope during processions and while presiding at many nonliturgi- 
cal functions. In conjunction with the keys, the tiara is used in 
armorial devices to symbolize the papal office. 

The tiara seems to have developed from a headdress worn by 
dignitaries of the Byzantine Empire. This helmetlike cap, called 
the camelaucum, was adopted during the seventh or eighth cen- 
turies, which correspond with the important position the papal 
office attained at that time in Italy and especially in Rome. At 
later dates crowns were added, at first one, then two, and finally 
a third. Since the fifteenth century the tiara has received no no- 
table changes. 

The three crowns, according to some, signify the supreme au- 
thority of the pope in spiritual things, his jurisdiction over the 
Church as a human society, and his dominion as a temporal 
ruler. According to others, the triple crown typifies the pope’s 
threefold office as teacher, lawgiver, and judge. 


Marriage during Lent and Advent 


It has been my understanding that marriages were not performed 
during Lent and Advent. Recently I read that it is the Nuptial Mass 
which is prohibited at those times and that marriages without a Mass 
may be performed.—R. S., N. Y. C. 


The first section of Canon 1108 decrees: “Marriage may be 
contracted on any day of the year.” The second section of the 
same Canon is as follows: “Only the solemn nuptial blessing con- 
tained in the Missal is forbidden from the first Sunday of Advent 
to Christmas Day inclusively, and from Ash Wednesday to Easter 
Sunday inclusively.” The third section grants bishops permission 
to give a dispensation so that the nuptial blessing may be im- 
parted during Lent and Advent, provided there is a just cause 
for such a dispensation and an admonition is given to avoid too 
much display. 

The solemn nuptial blessing must be given during Mass. It 


should be noted, however, that there is no prohibition against 
celebrating a Mass after the wedding ceremony ever if the 
nuptial blessing is not given during that Mass. 


Saint Estelle 


Is there a St. Estelle in the calendar of the saints? If so, please 
give a brief account of her life.—k.s. 


Estelle is 4 variant form of the name Esther. There is no 
Christian saint with this name. In the Old Testament the Book 
of Esther records how Esther, a descendant of one of the numer- 
ous Jews who remained in Persia after the Babylonian captivity, 
saved her people from the destruction planned for them by 
Aman, a favorite of the king and grand vizier of the kingdom. 

Esther had become the queen of King Assuerus (Xerxes I) and 
through her influence was able to forestall the persecution 
plotted by Aman. The Jews celebrated a great feast in honor of 
their deliverance, the anniversary of which has been kept ever 
since. It is called by the Jews, the Feast of Purim. 


Negro Race 


A friend has repeatedly asserted that Negroes were cursed by God 
and therefore they will never be anything but the servants and inferiors 
of white people. I believe this is wrong but would like te know what 
argument I can use against it.—L.w., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The opinion stated above concerning the status of the Negro 
is untrue and is based on a false interpretation of Holy Scripture. 

The opinion is untrue because it goes counter to a fundamental 
tenet of ‘the Christian religion which holds that all men are 
brothers because they are descendants of a common earthly an- 
cestor and are children of the same Heavenly Father. When God 
created man He set him up as an individual endowed with rights 
and bound by duties. These rights and duties enable man to ful- 
fill his temporal and eternal destiny, and anyone who suppresses 
or diminishes the inalienable rights bestowed on him by God 
goes against the law of the Creator. Essential human rights, 
therefore, belong to Negroes not as Negroes but as members of 
the human family. 

It should be evident that a denial of the above teaching of the 
Catholic Church brings one logically to the position on race 
which is at the basis of Nazism. What the Church thinks of that 
philosophy can be gathered from a consideration of her condem- 
nation embodied in a letter issued by the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities. The false teaching of racism as 
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set forth in the following eight propositions has been condemned 
as contrary to Catholic doctrine: 

1. The human races, by their natural and immutable charac- 
teristics, are so different that the lowest of them is farther from 
the highest than from the highest species of brutes. 

2. It is necessary, by all means, to preserve and cultivate the 
vigor of the race and the purity of the blood; everything that 
conduces to this result is by that very fact upright and permis- 
sible. 

3. It is from the blood, the seat of the characteristics of race, 
that all the intellectual and moral qualities of man spring as from 
their principal source. 

{. The essential end of education is to develop the characteris- 
tics of race and to inflame minds with a burning love of their 
own race as the highest good. 

5. Religion is subject to the law of race and must be adapted 
thereto. 

6. The primary source and supreme rule of the entire juridical 
order is the racial instinct. 

7. Only the Cosmos, or the Universe, exists as a living Being; 
all things, including man, are only various forms of the Living 
Universe, multiplied in the course of the ages. 

8. Individual men exist only by the State and for the State; 
whatever rights they possess come solely from the concession of 
the State. ’ 

The idea that Negroes have been cursed by God is the result of 
misunderstanding an incident in the Book of Genesis and the 
assumption that Negroes are descendants of Cham (Ham). 

In Genesis (9:25) we read the following curse uttered by Noe: 
‘“Cursed be Chanaan, a servant of servants shall he be unto his 
brethren.”’ Chanaan was the son of Cham. What is the meaning 
of this curse? The curses and the blessings of the patriarchs were 
prophetical and in this case Noe prophesied what eventually 
took place when the land of Chanaan, inhabited ‘by the descend- 
ants of Cham, was conquered by the children of Israel. 

The popular notion that Negroes are descendants of Cham 
seems to have derived from a mistaken translation of Luther’s 
commentary on the Old Testament. The translation referred to 
was made by Hannemann in 1677. When commenting on the 
incident of Noe and his son Cham’s disrespect, Luther wrote that 
Scripture refers to Cham in the “foulest colors.” Hannemann 
mistranslated the expression to make it read “blackest colors.” 
This mistake gave rise to the opinion that Negroes descended 
from Cham and inherited the curse pronounced by Noe. 

This reasoning has been used at times by white Christians to 
justify their exploitation of the Negro. The truth of the matter is 
that Scripture makes né mention of race or color in connection 
with the incident. We might add also that neither anthropology 
nor the Bible furnishes proof for the assumption that the first 
members of the human race were white. They may have been 
brown or black. 


idam’s Fall 


Was pride or sensual desire at the root of Adam’s fall?—mrs. A. 


The nature of the sin of our first parents was pride. Because of 
the integrity of nature which they enjoyed it was impossible for 
them to allow any sensual desire to cause them to act contrary to 
the law of God. That is why the tempter did not make any such 
attempt to lure them but subtly put his appeal on the intellectual 
level. He implied that God was unjustly keeping them in an 
inferior state and persuaded Eve that by breaking the bonds of 
restraint they would become ‘‘as Gods, knowing good and evil.” 

Study of the account of the fall of our first parents reveals its 
essential nature as a sin of pride. Pride is an inordinate deter- 
mination to excel. The proud man puts himself, or at least tries 
to put himself, above and beyond that which has been ordained 
by God. There is always associated with pride, at least implicitly, 
a certain contempt of God because the proud man does not wish 
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to be subject to God and His law. This is very well illustrated 
in the sin of Adam and Eve. Their decision to break the prohibi- 
tion placed upon them was prompted by a determination to 
enjoy a certain self-sufficiency with reference to the knowledge of 
good and evil and to determine for themselves, independently of 
God, what they should do to attain happiness. 


Prehistoric Man 


Does the Church agree with the scientific description of prehistoric 
man as being a savage creature with little similarity to modern man?— 
W.A., SUMMIT, ILL. 


The Catholic position with respect to the study of man de- 
mands the introduction of a distinction which is ignored by 
materialistic scientists. Denying any necessity to frame a theory 
that takes into consideration the existence of a spiritual soul, 
the materialist is content to say that man as man is’ evolved from 
a subhuman ancestor or ancestors. Such a position is impossible 
for any Catholic. We know by faith and also by reason that man 
has a dual nature, constituted of a material element and a spirit- 
ual element. This spiritual element or the soul is, and has been 
from the very beginning of the human race, the result of a direct 
and individual creative act of God. To safeguard the special 
creation of man’s soul and at the same time to harmonize this 
with the principle of evolution, there has been expounded by 
several Catholic scholars what is known as a theory of mitigated 
evolution. This theory maintains that the human body developed 
from lower forms by means of an evolutionary process but attri- 
butes the origin of every human soul to the special creative act 
of God. 

Catholics also accept on the authority of God’s revelation, and 
by the way natural science as such can have nothing to say on 
this point, that man was elevated to a supernatural state and fell 
from that state through sin. It is well to remember this, for the 
scientific study of man, whether of prehistoric or historic eras, 
must always be a study of man deprived of the state of original 
justice. From this it follows that science must always deal with 
man deprived of the supernatural and preternatural gifts which, 
if he had retained them, would make a different story of human 
life and progress on earth. 

The knowledge of the existence and culture of man on earth 
before historic times is an achievement of modern science. At the 
same time there has been introduced into the study of ancient 
man on the part of some scientists, and especially by popular 
writers on scientific subjects, a very unscientific use of the imag- 
ination. From very scanty evidence and inspired by the necessity 
to justify the unproven assumption of materialistic evolution, 
many workers in the field of prehistory have gone beyond the 
evidence in their possession in an attempt to picture some kind of 
a creature, half man and half beast, to serve as the famous “‘miss- 
ing link.” This is not science even if it be put forth by men who 
claim the title of scientist. 

What does science tell us about ancient man? With regard to 
man’s physical make-up, all the evidence indicates that the 
human organism, except for some slight variations, has re- 
mained the same from prehistoric times. Even these variations 
have received a great variety of interpretations and further inves- 
tigations are constantly lessening any assumed essential difference 
between ancient and modern man. It should be remembered 
also that all traces of prehistoric man’s structure are skeletal and 
tell us nothing about the color of his hair or skin and very little 
about his general physical appearance. On this point the imagin- 
ations of some men have run wild, with the result that representa- 
tions have been presented which one might be led to believe 
were the result of a visit to prehistoric man by a modern photo- 
grapher. 

What do we know about the most important feature of ancient 
man, his mind? The essential characteristic of man is his mind, 
and if that has always been present then man has remained the 
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same down through the ages. The only conclusion that can be 
drawn from the scientific facts available is that whenever and 
wherever the remains of ancient man have been found, there 
have also been found manifestations of intelligence. This does 
not mean that the first men had as much detailed knowledge as 
those of later ages, or that they had the facilities for study pos- 
sessed by cultured races. The important fact is that man pos- 
sessed intelligence from the very beginning of his life on earth, 
and it is just this that has differentiated him from the brutes and 
made it possible for him to make progress by subjecting the 
forces of his environment to his use and to pass on the fruits of his 
experience to succeeding generations. While speaking of progress, 
let us not forget that it is possible for man to regress as well as 
progress as is only too well demonstrated by human history. By 
no means have all the traces of prehistoric man been discovered, 
and it is not unlikely that further investigations will reveal prehis- 
toric men who lived on a much higher level of cultural progress 
contemporaneously with others not so advanced. This is the 
situation today as well as throughout all known history. 

We shall sum up the attitude of the Catholic Church on the 
origin of living organism and of man in particular. The Church 
teaches that all organisms owe their existence to God, but she 
does not define in what state these organisms began their exist- 
ence. She teaches that the soul of the first man, as well as that of 
every man, is the result of the direct creative act of God. As to 
his body, she holds that it was “fashioned from the slime of the 
earth.”” Such fashioning is not creation, properly speaking, and 
so far the Church has not condemned the theory that man’s body 
evolved from a lower type of organism, though she does not show 
herself much in favor of this hypothesis. 

There is no need for the Catholic Church to take any position 
with regard to purely scientific teachings. Teachings which may 
be put forth in the name of science and which necessitate a denial 
of Catholic dogma, of course, cannot be held by Catholics. With 
respect to the present question, there is no scientific evidence 
that a type of intermediate being between the mere animal and 
true man ever existed. To assume that such a being must have 
existed is to leave the field of scientific methods and to pass into 
that of fancy and fiction. This is recognized by practically all 
authorities in anthropology and they deprecate the tendency of 
some to substitute hypothesis and imagination for facts and 
reason. In the science of anthropology, as in every branch of 
scientific knowledge, there is and there can be no clash between 
established scientific truth and the essential teaching of religion 
as expounded by the lawful authority that has received from God 
the mission to teach men. Science becomes Godless only when 
it leaves the ground of duly ascertained facts and replaces them 
by more or less fanciful hypotheses. 


“Men of Good Will” 


Please explain why the Protestant Bible reads: “on earth peace, 
good will towards men,” while the Catholic Bible reads: “peace on 
earth among men of good will.” —PATERSON, N. J. 


These translations are reflections of the variations found in the 
manuscripts of the Greek text of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Our English Catholic translation of this phrase is based on 
the Latin Vulgate Text which corresponds to the best extant 
Greek manuscripts dating from the fourth and fifth centuries. 
These ancient Greek manuscripts as well as many later ones have 
the word eudokias which is in the genitive case and must be 
translated “‘of good will.” 

The reading common among Protestants is also found in the 
New Testament texts used by Greek Catholics and by the Ortho- 
dox. In a number of late Greek manuscripts and in the works of 
some of the Greek Fathers the word eudokia is found instead of 
eudokias. Eudokia is in the nominative case and must be translated 
simply “good will.” Since this reading (eudokia—nominative) was 
adopted in the “Received Text” published in 1624 by the 
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Elzevier Brothers, it passed into the Protestant vernacular New 
Testaments which were based on this text. 

Today textual critics, Catholic and non-Catholic, are agreed 
the true reading is that of the ancient manuscripts and the Vul- 
gate—“peace on earth among men of good will.” 





Women’s Rights Amendment 


Recently I have heard many discussions about the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution to guarantee equal rights for women. Will you 
please make some comments on this subject? —£.H.F., SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


We shall introduce the discussion by a quotation from THE 
Sicn, February 1944 (page 388): ““We do not believe that anyone 
should oppose women’s enjoying with men equal rights under 
the Constitution. This, however, is not quite the same thing as 
agreeing that the only way to prove one’s advocacy of women’s 
rights is to get behind the proposed amendment and urge its 
adoption. 

“A difficulty is presented by the very title of the proposed 
amendment. What are ‘equal rights’? How are rights to be dis- 
tinguished from duties? Who will frame the definitions and make 
the legislation to insure this ‘equality’? What will happen to 
those laws that have been made in favor of women? .. . 

“‘Conspicuously absent from the favoring side are important 
labor groups and especially organizations with experience in the 
field of industrial problems. The reason for this is the fear that 
state wage and hour laws which have been framed for the pro- 
tection of women, as well as health legislation designed to safe- 
guard mothers and pregnant women, may be swept away under 
guise of bringing about an ‘equality.’ While we ordinarily think 
of the granting of equality as a gain, we must remember that it 
can also mean a loss. Subtraction as well as addition can make 
things equal.” 

The above opinion does not exclude the recognition that there 
are particular laws in various States which should be changed in 
order to equalize the general civic rights of men and women, but 
we do question the advisability of adding an amendment to the 
Constitution for this purpose. On this point we shall quote the 
statement made by Miss Linna E. Bresette before a hearing of a 
committee of the United States Senate when this amendment 
was up for consideration on a previous occasion. Miss Bresette 
said: “‘We do not confuse equal rights with identical rights. 

“‘While men and women are equal in their fundamental 
rights, duties, and: obligations, still there are certain differences 
between them in natural physical endowments and circum- 
stances which they meet during life which must be recognized. 
The responsibilities of men and women are not identical, and 
for that reason if is necessary that some of their rights be held 
different both in legislation and custom. The physiological, bi- 
ological difference between men and women cannot be ignored, 
although it is by terms of this amendment, which defies both 
fact and science, failing to recognize that these differences are 
permanent and cannot be changed by legislative enactment. 
We believe this amendment dangerous because it would break 
down protective legislation for working women which has been 
attained after long years of struggle and effort. 

“Changing the laws which in reality deal with home life will 
serve to complicate further the difficulties which are met now in 
trying to keep the home safe. The very laws which seem to some 
to discriminate against women are in reality intended to protect 
the home and preserve the rights of mothers. We hold the 
amendment entirely unnecessary. That women have been dis- 
criminated against we are ready to acknowledge, but we are not 
ready to admit that by doing away with all laws good and bad, 
we shall have raised her status. We believe the protection of the 
health of the woman worker is vital to the welfare of society as a 
whole and to its continued existence. 

“The Equal Rights Amendment operates, in our opinion, 
against the welfare of society as a whole.” 
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~™ EORGE A. HILL, a practical-minded 
J Mississippian who handles billions of 
lollars worth of war materials for the 
Government’s Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion, said to me in Washington: 
So many miracles have taken place 
t I wouldn’t be surprised if somebody 
came into this office one fine day, threw 
open the window, jumped out, and started 


[o date no one has thus appeared, for- 
nately for pedestrians below. But it is 
tainly true that the war has made us 
racle-conscious. American industry has 
produced miracles. There can be no doubt 
f that. Sceptics once scoffed at our ability 


Dont Expect Miracles 


By SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS 


to turn out 50,000 airplanes or a two- 
ocean Navy. Now we’re sending forth 
more than 100,000 planes a year and our 
Navy is nearly five-ocean proportions. 

Work, sweat, and tears have been the 
stuff from which these miracles have 
emerged. Now, with the battle of produc- 
tion won, these miracles are being pro- 
jected into peacetime. With the help of 
ecstatic copywriters we are beginning to 
believe in a postwar dream world peopled 
with fanciful products mainly “‘out of this 
world.” 

We have all heard, for example, of the 
four-hundred-dollar, fenderless, alumi- 
num-plastic, streamlined car, with seats 
so wide that we can sleep on them, with 
pantries in which we can do our cooking; 
or that we may even travel about in an 
air-land car in which we can ride or fly 
at will. Or we have heard of the three-cap- 
sule, seven-course dinner, or the walkie- 
talkie that will enable us to “call up” a 
pretty girl on the other side of the street 
or tell the wife to be sure and water the 
lawn while we are running for the morning 
7:49- 

We have been told the cute little bunga- 


With the help of ecstatic copywriters we are beginning 


to believe in a postwar world of streamlined dreams 
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low that we built under FHA a few years 
back is as out-of-date as Methuselah. Har- 
well Hamilton Harris, Los Angeles archi- 
tect, goes even further. “Trying to live in 
these shells of the past,” he says, “‘is only 
play-acting and altogether pitiable if done 
seriously.” 

Some business leaders have added their 
voices to the dream-world chorus. Dyna- 
mic, young Eric Johnston, President of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, has 
waxed enthusiastic. ‘“‘We will fly within 
a day to almost any place in the world 
over the poles in the stratosphere where 
the air is less turbulent than in the same 
altitudes in the tropics,” he predicts. He 
believes our cities will be completely re- 
wired because of the phenomenal de- 
velopments in electronics—that, in gen- 
eral, we haven’t seen anything yet. 

In fact, Donald M. Nelson confided to 
Mr. Johnston that we made more techni- 
cal progress in one year than normally 
would occur in twenty-five years of inven- 
tion. And Mr. Nelson should know, for as 
boss of the War Production Board he was 
in touch with the many new processes and 
inventions that appeared. 

One blot, however, stands on the dream 
world’s horizon. Its revolutionary products 
may be on order, but they are not on hand. 
Nor will they be for several years after 
the war—at the very least. 
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The miracle of war production was not 
achieved overnight. During peacetime it 
will take still longer to experiment with 
new products before finally bringing them 
to market. In fact, sober-minded indus- 
trialists have begun to worry that the 


‘public will expect too many changes too 


soon, holding off their buying until the 
anticipated dream products are in the 
showrooms. If such a buyers’ strike occurs, 
it will, of course, be the fault of those im- 
aginative individuals who mistake a de- 
sign blueprint for the finished product. 

The most startling and fanciful predic- 
tions are frequently made by those not 
responsible for their fulfillment. A distilling 
company, for example, has presented ex- 
travagant ideas for the home of the future. 
A maker of textiles has drawn attention 
by stressing the new helicopter age we are 
about to enter. A raw-material producer 
has offered his visualization of an automo- 
bile or a refrigerator in an effort to inter- 
est automobile or refrigerator manufac- 
turers in using his material. 

Leading industrial designers have banded 
together to curb their more “crackpot” 
brethren. Raymond Loewy, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost industrial designers, attri- 
butes the avid thirst for dream products 
to the war. “The same war-weary public 
that welcomes escapist literature and 
escapist movies,” he points out, “en- 
courages escapist pseudoscientific postwar 
literature.” 

Although there are many strikingly new 
technological developments ready for 
adaptation to the use of the American 
public, Mr. Loewy believes the American 
manufacturer has too great a responsi- 
bility to the public to introduce these 
without thorough study and testing. He 
recalls that there were as many or more 
manufacturets making automobiles in 
1918 as in our peak year, and yet we did 
not become a motor nation overnight. 

What do the practical men of industry, 
who will turn out the cars, the houses, the 
new products for the world of tomorrow, 
think? Almost universally they plead for 
less emphasis on super-duper models and 
more on the products that can be made 
with the tools and materials on hand in 
194X, when the war ends. 

“The so-called super automobile of the 
postwar world won’t be much like the 
drawings you see today,” comments Lieut, 
Gen. Bill Knudsen, former General Mo- 
tors President and later Army production 
chief. “I don’t think they'll be plastic. 
Plastic breaks instead of dents. We’ve 
made amazing progress in the light metals 
during this war. Car bodies can be made 
two-thirds lighter than they now are. 
That will be the next important step in the 
automobile industry.” 

The average car weighs 3500 lbs, and 
3500 Ibs. of material to transport one or 
two people just does not make sense, 
since statistics show that 92% of the cars 


on the highways travel with empty rear 
seats. Lighter cars certainly seem a safe 
prediction, particularly with heavy post- 
war taxation and the reduction of our fuel 
potential looming ahead. The first cars 
to be put into production after the war 
will have. to be the 1942 models which the 
industry had just begun to make when 
Pearl Harbor came. Development will 
be evolutionary—not revolutionary. 
Sewell L. Avery, industrial tycoon and 
head of one of America’s largest building 
supply companies, feels much the same 
way about housing. “It is silly to expect 
wonderful new prefabricated houses to 
be forthcoming immediately after the 
war,” he warns. “We will be lucky to get 
the old type back into production.” 
Andrew W. Robertson, Chairman of the 
big Westinghouse Company, manufac- 
turers of electric appliances for the home, 
anticipates no revolutionary changes in 
design during the first year or so of peace. 
At first we shall be concerned chiefly with 
meeting the public’s immediate needs for 
household appliances, he remarks. “The 
changes will come later,” among them 
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> Money and time are the heaviest 
burdens of life, and the unhappiest 
mortals are those who have more of 
either than they know how to use. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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automatic washing machines and refrig- 
erated wagons full of frozen foods. 

T. M. Rector, in charge of research for 
General Foods, sings the same refrain. 
“We do not expect to compress a seven- 
course dinner into three small pills,” he 
announces. “‘We think that steak, French- 
fried potatoes, and apple pie will remain 
staple articles of food for many years. We 
do believe, however, that the steak will 
be more tender, the potatoes more appe- 
tizing, and the pie crust greatly improved 
by reason of the tremendous amount of 
hard-plugging detailed work put in by 
the scientists and technologists during 
these hectic war years.” 

The comments of these industrialists 
may sound defeatist. Actually they are 
realistic, down to earth. They agree with 
Eric Johnston that we must “get out of the 
beaten paths that are for beaten men” and 
bring to reality the world of tomorrow. 
Yet wishing will not make it so. Tomor- 
row’s world must be forged by good, hard 
work—not by dreams. 

After the war there will be a tremendous 
letdown, a little like a balloon being de- 
flated. One economist said to me recently: 
“I believe business will decline sharply 
after the war. It may even get back to 1929 
levels.” 

Currently our industrial machine is 
going full blast, at double the boom-time 
1929 rate. 

People will be tired after the war. 
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Many women, unused to factory work, are 
already weary of it. Long hours of over- 
time and short vacations will cause people 
to welcome a slow-down in our production 
pace. They won’t feel like beginning a 
peacetime boom or spending their hard- 
earned cash for untested dream products. 
Many manufacturers. believe people would 
rather wait. 

Designers and scientists are weary, also. 
One of my scientific friends is now in a 
Government hideout on the coast, working 
night and day on submarine detection and 
other war problems. He predicts a com- 
plete moratorium on science for six months 
after the war, because “all of us will be in 
sanatoriums taking rest cures.”’ He claims 
he will personally go to bed five minutes 
after the armistice and “‘just stay there.” 

Of course, there will be new products, 
such as television or the mechanical cotton- 
picker. But these have been in the devel- 
opment stage a long time—in fact, we 
have become so accustomed to hearing 
about them that they hardly can be in- 


‘cluded in the “dream” category. They are 


just around the corner. 

Officials of General Electric, never 
given to rash predictions, swear that with- 
in five years after the war more than one 
hundred television broadcasting stations 
will be in operation, serving more than 
half the homes of the country with network 
television programs. Television receiver 
sets will be available for around $200, 
similar to the radio’s initial price. 

International Harvester, an equally con- 
servative corporation presided over by 
Scotsman Sidney McAllister, is no less 
emphatic about the mechanical cotton- 
picker being here at last—and to stay. 
Stewart-Warner has developed a “‘vest 
pocket”? furnace that can be hung from a 
rafter in the attic and will generate enough 
energy to heat a ten-room house. Since 
it is now used to heat hospital tents and to 
de-ice airplane wings, the company be- 
lieves it is “within striking distance” of 
revolutionizing heating units for homes. 

There will be sufficient new products on 
hand within a year or two after the war 
to make a different America from 1941. 
But most of the consumers goods that 
we’re so anxious to get—the automobiles, 
refrigerators, stoves, vacuum cleaners, 
sewing machines, washing machines—will 
bear a strong resemblance to their pre- 
Pearl Harbor models. 

This doesn’t mean just the same old 
world of December 6, 1941. After the war 
we'll be living in a world free of Hitlers and 
Hirohitos. With this vital change in the 
world picture, it will be only a question of 
time before the new evolutionary products 
come along that will send our standard 
of living soaring upward again. But you'll 
be spared a lot of disappointment, plus 
that empty feeling of let-down, if you don’t 
expect dream-world miracles the moment 
V-day dawns. 


HARVEST 


HE girl moved stealthily out of the 

tall trees of the Sumava, the Bohe- 
mian forest that shadowed the west end of 
the orchard. The women and old men 
who picked the plump fruit did not stop 
their toil when they saw her, but their 
hands grew tense. 

A woman, her face half hidden in the 
branches, signaled the girl to a basket full 
of plums on the ground. 

““You’re a wild one, Maruska,” the 
woman whispered. “A whole hour you’ve 
been gone. Is our lot not difficult enough 
without your further endangering us?” 

Maruska said softly, “Do not worry.” 
She balanced the basket against her full- 
skirted hip, and turned into the path that 
led to the packing shed. Her short breath 
did not come from the burden she carried. 
She had been running through the forest, 
forbidden territory, and every worker in 
the orchard and the grain field knew why 
she had gone. In her absence the old peo- 
ple had filled her basket so her quota of 
work could be checked by the soldier at 
the end of the row. 

She could feel his eyes narrow on her 
before he spoke. : 

“You pick the fruit quickly, Fraulein,” 
he said. “If they were all so young the crop 
would already be in the Reich.” His 
speech was rapid and he clipped the ends 
of his words trying to imitate the precision 
of the commanding officer, Colonel Reiner. 

The girl stood very still and stared 
through the guard as if he were a window 
—a dirty one. 

Then, as she turned to go, he called out: 
“Go to the grain field. You work there 
with the others till the sun sets.” 

Maruska walked away. Young, he 
called her. Bitterness rose in her throat. 
Eighteen is young... . , 

It is the age when you blush at Anton’s 
stolen kiss at the festivals. It’s the giggling 
gossip of the neighborhood and the pleas- 
ure of knowing you are pretty and the 
granddaughter of proud old Jaroslav. It is 
the age when you light a votive candle at 
the shrine in the hills and pray for a good 
husband and many children. The air is 
ripe with song and work and love and the 


marketplace is gay with the girls’ bright 
skirts. 

Maruska trudged along the road. Her 
youth, too, had become a legend, a myth 
overgrown with the burden of hate. The 
village and the ragged people who still re- 
membered its song and its laughter, were 
now shadowy and silent. The young men 
were gone. Anton’s body had hung for 
three days from the stone arch in the 
square. Vaclav’s fighting shoulders had 
sagged under a bullet, and Zdenek, who 
had such impudent eyes, had escaped and 
was fighting with the Russians. Rodolph 
was alive. He had, with a small band of 
followers, gone into the forest and was 
waiting to recover the arms and ammuni- 
tion still hidden in the village. And the 
person in the village he depended upon to 
help was Maruska. 

The hiding place of Rodolph and his 
men was the only habitable underground 
chamber of the ancient caves in the forest. 
It connected by treacherous, skull-littered 
corridors to the castle-fortress on the hill. 
It was here that Maruska brought them 
word of their families and silenced their 
impatience. 

Three days ago despair had pulled at 
Rodolph’s eyes. They were red-rimmed 
and his young face was hollow with hate 
and misery. He had just learned that his 
young brother had been one of the hos- 
tages machine-gunned at the order of 
Lieutenant Ganz. 

“There must be some way to get them— 
one by one . . .” he said grimly. 

The unshaven young men around him 
nodded. 

“If we could get them into the forest, in 
small numbers, we could take care of 
them.” He laughed scornfully. “But they 
are afraid of the woods. They have heard 
too many stories.” 

“That is too dangerous,” Maruska told 
them. “After the soldier Kraus disap- 
peared the whole village was in terror.” 

“She is right,” Rodolph said. ““We will 
stick to our original plan. Maruska will 
give us the signal, the light in the square, 
and we will go into the village and recover 
the ammunition. Then we will have some- 


The laughter of the village was gone. But the young were 


still daring and the old had not lost faith in the future 
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thing to fight with. Hurry back now, 
Maruska.” He patted her shoulder fondly. 
“You will be missed. Remember, the light 
in the square. We will watch for it.” 

As Maruska walked along the road to 
the grain field she could hardly believe 
that three days ago Rodolph had ex- 
pressed the fervent wish that he could kill 
them all, one by one. And that very night 
Maruska had delivered Lieutenant Ganz 
and a platoon of his soldiers into Rodolph’s 
hands. 

Three nights ago Maruska had been 
summoned to appear before the Lieuten- 
ant in the beautiful little church which had 
been stripped of its treasures and converted 
into headquarters. Colonel Reiner had 
gone to recruit workers from a colliery in 
another village to help with the harvest. 
Lieutenant Ganz was left in charge. He 
was too eager to establish himself with the 
Colonel and accomplish in one day what 
the Colonel had not succeeded in doing 
during the three months of his command. 

“Fraulein Mandlova,” said the Lieu- 
tenant slowly, “it is foolish to deny that 
you do not know where your impetuous 
friends hid the ammunitich before they 
were—liquidated. We have combed the 
village and the forest and have found no 
cache of arms.” 

Maruska was wary of such frankness. 
Could this be a trick to make her over- 
confident? 

“I have suspected,” said the Lieuten- 
ant, striding back and forth across the 
floor of what had once been the altar, 
“that the soldier Kraus while on duty in 
the forest was not sucked into the bog as 
it has been reported. My theory is that 
Kraus stumbled onto the hiding place for 
the ammunition.” 

Maruska remained silent. 

“It would be wise to tell us what you 
know,” the Lieutenant continued. ‘Or 
perhaps you would enjoy watching twenty 
of your friends die because of your foolish- 
ness?” 

Her throat closed dryly. She could feel 


‘the blood sliding down her arms where 


the guards had twisted and torn the flesh. 
Tomorrow it would pain but at this mo- 
ment her body was filled with a sick hor- 
ror. Twenty people. Looking into his 
sharp-nosed face Maruska knew the Lieu- 
tenant was hoping for further denials from 
her. He would rather kill. 

Twenty hearts that beat wearily but 
strong in the bare cold houses would be 
still. 

“JT will take you there,” Maruska said 
finally. 

“Direct us,” snapped the Lieutenant. 
“We can find it by ourselves.” 

Maruska looked at the Lieutenant con- 
temptuously. “You and your men have 
walked within six feet of it many times.” 

The Lieutenant’s fist clenched and his 
bony face twitched. 

“You will lead us then. Where is it?” 





Maruska trudged along the road. Her 
youth, too, had become a legend, a 
myth overgrown with the burden of hate 


“Where you thought it was,” lied 
Maruska. ‘“The forest. The ammunition is 
hidden in the tunnels that lead to the 
castle. You can never find the entrance 
without a guide.” Nor the exit, she thought 
wildly. 

The soldiers prepared to leave. Maruska 
walked with them and the Lieutenant 
through the square and into the forest. 

Maruska had faith in Rodolph’s knowl- 
edge of the woods, his keen young ears that 
could pick up the least sound of danger. If 
he and his men had traveled to another 
section of the forest, then she would lead 
the soldiers herself into the treacherous 
third chamber where the air was too 
heavy to breathe, where Kraus’ body lay, 
where the ground crawled beneath one’s 
feet. In the darkness, God willing, she 
would find her way out, but if she had for- 
gotten the only avenue of escape then she, 
too, would die. 


Strange things moved in the dark 
tarns of the forest and Maruska, a bayonet 
at her back, sensed the discomfort of the 
soldiers as they penetrated deeper into the 
darkness. They were not brave men. The 
brave and able were fighting on the east- 
ern and the western fronts. But even weak 
men can be formidable when armed. The 
Lieutenant was not a weak man. He had 
guns, false courage, and the craftiness of 
a maniac. One of the soldiers became ex- 
cited and shot at a noise in the under- 
growth. The Lieutenant cursed his clumsi- 
ness as a chamois bounded into the woods. 
Maruska smiled to herself. A shot in the 
night. What better warning could Ro- 
dolph have? 

They made their way through the black- 
ness. Forest creatures moved in the dark 
and the deep gloom of the bogs seemed to 
blot out the glow from the lanterns. Then 
suddenly they were at the entrance to the 
tunnels and with only a hoarse, surprised 
cry lifting from the throat of the Lieuten- 
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ant, the soldiers were struggling in the dark 
with black shapes that fell on them from 
all sides. Maruska heard the impact of 
fists and rifle butts. She heatd Rodolph’s 
harsh, rapid breathing as he told her to 
get back to the village as quickly as she 
could. She ran all the way and lay awake 
all night dreading the investigation that 
would surely come. 

The Colonel returned the next day. The 
village and forest were thoroughly ex- 
plored but no sign of the men could be 
found. The fate of the Lieutenant and his 
men was a mystery to everyone but Ma- 
ruska and her grandfather. To all appear- 
ances the Lieutenant and his men had 
vanished. The earth had swallowed them. 
The guards looked with new suspicion and 
fear on the people. They glanced over 
their shoulders even in daylight, hesitated 
to go into the forest after sundown. And 
terror lay over the villagers who suspected 
the truth of what had happened. 

Maruska approached the grain field 
with a fierce pride in her people. From far 
across the golden sea of grain came the 
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sound of the German thresh- 
ing machine, but in the fore- 
ground men and women 
swung the scythes that would 
speed the early harvest. Pa- 
trols marched slowly along 
the road. Maruska started to- 
ward the big straw hat that 
identified her grandfather. 
Anger rose hotly within her. 
Jaroslav was too old to work 
in the Father Florian’s 
silky white hair now waved in 
Sweat trickled 
down his face and he whisp- 
through the grain to 
Maruska. 

‘They are all dead?” 

Maruska nodded. The priest 
went on mumbling the pray- 
ers of the Mass as he worked; 
und the laborers nearby re- 
sponded with devout intona- 
tions scarcely heard over the 
rustle of the grain. 

Maruska straightened the 
linen patch over her grand- 
father’s empty eye socket and 

ith her handkerchief dried 

e sweat on his cheekbones. 

‘If there were only some- 
old man _ could 
ic * he muttered. “I am 
iseless, fuzzy-minded, and 

eak with the years.” 

He slashed at the grain and 
Maruska worked silently by his side, filled 
with pride over the way he had outman- 
euvered the Colonel’s examination yester- 
day 


sun. 
the breeze. 


ered 


thing an 


Neither the Colonel’s wiles nor threats 
%ked anything but superstitious shud- 
ders from the villagers. The Lieutenant, 
they claimed, had been spirited away by 
the jezeniny, the evil spirits that inhabited 
the woods. The Colonel had turned to 
Maruska’s grandfather as one man of in- 
ligence to another. 
‘You are the spokesman for these stupid 
tures,” roared the Colonel. “Have 
tu no way of teaching them sense?” 

Old Jaroslav pointed to his eyeless 

‘One does not pit one’s strength 
against the power of the unknown,” he 
said. “In my youth I entered the forest 
with no charm about my neck to exorcise 

vil spirits who would steal my eyes. I 
pleaded for my sight all through a winter’s 
night and just before dawn the devil ap- 
peared and gave me back my one eye— 
on the condition that my soul yo straight to 
hell when I die.” 

Che old man had lied with a king’s dig- 
nity on his yellow face. Everyone in the 
village knew the eye had been lost on a 
battlefield and those who were fearful of 
the Colonel’s wrath took new courage 
from Jaroslav’s audacity. 

lhe Colonel looked keenly across his 
desk at the old man and knew he was lying. 





“There must be some way to get them, one by one,” he said grimly 


But this moment was not the time to act. 

‘All of you go now,” the Colonel said 
with cold restraint. “I shall demand com- 
pensation for the loss of my men. The 
guilty will be punished!” 

At sundown Maruska took Jaroslav’s 
hand and they walked to his small house. 
Father Florian shared Jaroslav’s room. 

Under Maruska’s mattress lay the gold 
embroidered altar cloths which would 
some day be restored to the church, and 
every night beneath Jaroslav’s old body— 
which the devil owned—was hidden the 
ancient illuminated hymnal. 

Maruska spread the blanket for the 
two old men. Her grandfather sat in the 
corner cleaning his boots. 

“It is time,” he said, “that I should 
know a few things. Why have you never 
told me where the ammunition is hidden?” 

“Because some little gesture, a look in 
your eye might reveal something to the 
enemy,” she said. “It is for your own pro- 
tection.” Her grandfather snorted. 

“She is right, Jaroslav,” said Father 
Florian, rubbing fat into the sore cracks of 
his hands. 

Maruska did not hear the two old men 
as they argued back and forth. She was 
looking out the window, panicstricken. 
She turned and faced the two in the room. 

“Something is wrong,” she said, her 
face growing pale. 

The two old men waited for her to speak. 
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She looked at them, her eyes 
large with the immensity of 
what she had seen. “I will 
have to tell you,” she whisp- 
ered. “I may not have an- 
other chance... .” 

‘What is it, in the name of 
God?” asked Jaroslav. 

Maruska pointed out the 
window. “The light in the 
square. Can’t you see it? 
Something is up. They have 
never before had lights in the 
marketplace.” 

“What is bothering you, 
child?” Father Florian asked. 

“TI am afraid now,” Marus- 
ka admitted. “The light in the 
square was to be a signal. At 
the sight of it Rodolph and 
his men were to know the way 
was clear. They could steal 
into the village and get the 
ammunition they need. Now 
they will come—and they 
will find the square filled with 
soldiers.” 

Outside there was a muted 
agitation. It grew into shuf- 
fling footsteps and the dreaded 
sound of soldier’s boots. Some- 
one was pounding on the 
door. 

“Quick, tell us,” whispered 
Jaroslav. 

. Maruska stared at the door 
and said woodenly, “The ammunition is 
buried—under the church.” 

It was an odd time for laughter. Old 
Jaroslav hadn’t laughed, even smiled, 
since the year his friend the chemist had 
been shot. The first villager to be killed. 

“A fine place,” he muttered. “Right 
under the Colonel’s bottom and he is 
turning the village upside down and up- 
rooting the trees in the forest. . . .” 

“Hush,” said Father Florian. He walked 
to the door and opened it. 

In a moment he returned. “‘We are or- 
dered to march to the square,” he said. 
“All of us.” 

Maruska put a tattered coat about 
Jaroslav and a shawl about her own shoul- 
ders. The guards stayed close to Maruska 
and the old man. For the first time since 
the Nazi Lieutenant and his men had dis- 
appeared Maruska knew real fear. Her 
cunning was now a danger to the entire 
village. She felt sure of it. 

The gold and red flames of the pine- 
pitch torches flickered weird shadows 
against the old stone buildings, lacquered 
the mass of high-boned faces, and gleamed 
dully from the rifles of the soldiers. 

Maruska felt Jaroslav’s hand tighten in 
resentment as the Colonel stepped up on 
the base of a monument. 

Looking over the sea of faces below him 
he roared: ‘‘Maruska Mandlova!” 

A soldier took her roughly by the arm, 
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and led her to the Colonel. “On the night 
Lieutenant Ganz disappeared you talked 
with him,” the Colonel said. ““Why?” 

“He heard there was hidden ammuni- 
tion. He wanted it.” 

“And you led him into the forest. You 
returned. The Lieutenant and his men are 
still missing.” 

“They sent me back, like I explained 
yesterday,” she said tensely. ““They found 
out I knew nothing. They went on by 
themselves. . . .” 

A vein at the Colonel’s temple was 
pumping hard. ““Then why did you return 
to the forest today?” he asked, smiling 
slyly. 

Maruska’s face grew hot. Somehow she 
had blundered. 

“At three o’clock this afternoon you 
came from the forest,” the Colonel said, 
studying his report. ““There was peat from 
the forest bog on your boots. And pine 
needles do not fall in one’s hair from plum 
trees!” 

Maruska looked out at the figures below 
her. A hush hung over the people. They 
seemed to weave back and forth in the 
moving light. At this very moment Ro- 
dolph and his men were on their way into 
the town—deceived by the light from the 
torches. What a miserable ending to all 
their hopes! 


' YEN, from behind the tears that filled 

her eyes, she saw her grandfather 
pushing his way forward. His face was 
flushed from the light of the flares and 
the fever within him. 

“She knows nothing,” he cried. “She is 
a child who still runs to the woods to 
dream. It is I who can tell you where 
the ammunition lies buried.” 

“Silence—you blind ox!” The Colonel’s 
face was livid. “I am not weak in the head. 
You cannot save her by trickery.” 

Maruska implored the old man to be 
silent. But above her cries and the Col- 
onel’s commands Jaroslav’s voice took on 
the power of a mighty man. 

“T can tell you, too, where your brave 
officer lies with his throat clawed raw. He 
is dead with his eyes open like a fish.” 

The foolhardy boldness of the old man 
stopped the Colonel. He now studied 


Jaroslav’s face with calculating malice. 


“My grandfather is mad,’ Maruska 
said. 

The Colonel ignored her. His eyes were 
fastened on the old man. Two soldiers 
moved to Jaroslav’s side. 

The Colonel raised his voice. He shouted 
to the guards who surrounded the crowd. 
“This old man has signed the death war- 
rant for every man, woman, and child in 
this square! Guard them. Shoot if one 
moves.” Then he called for a platoon of his 
soldiers. ‘We go into the forest, led by this 
old man. The girl stays here.” 

Erect and calm, Jaroslav turned and 
walked away between the soldiers, led by 


the Colonel. Maruska made a move to 
follow them, but the guards held her back. 
Father Florian raised his hand to bless the 
old man as he passed. They filed into the 
narrow road that led to the forest and 
Maruska stared at the back of Jaroslav’s 
head until it was only a pale gray light 
disappearing into the shadows of the wood. 

In the square: the people huddled in 
apparent submission under the watchful 
eyes of the guards. Maruska’s desolate 
thoughts kept pace with Jaroslav’s journey. 
It was the youth of all Bohemia old Jaro- 
slav was trying to protect, not just herself; 
youth that still had a commission to fulfill 
for within them was the fresh hot blood of 
the country. 

By this time Jaroslav would be ap- 
proaching the bog. Step carefully, grand- 
father, she prayed. It has been a long time 
since you ran through the forest with the 
legs of a little boy. Come back. Come back 
safely, grandfather. . . . In her heart was a 
prayer, too, for Rodolph and his young 
men who were sure to be making their 
cautious way toward the village. . . . 

The moments lengthened. The first 
faint stirrings of the crowd brought her 
mind sharply into focus. The soldiers 
looked about uneasily and fixed their rifles 
on the villagers. Like a giant writhing out 
of a sleep a common urge was sweeping 
the crowd into rebellion against certain 
death without a chance to fight. 

Muffled rifle shots came from the forest. 
They seemed very far away. Jaroslav, the 
Colonel, and his soldiers had met with 
Rodolph and his band. The shots ignited 
the hot fuse long buried in the smoldering 
despair of humiliation. As one body the 
people fell shrieking upon the guards. 
Guns cracked and the air was filled with 
shouts and sobs of fury. Women and old 
men fought side by side. Blood spilled into 
the square, running red and bright under 
the glow from the flares. There was only 
the sound of bodies hitting the stones, the 
spitting of guns. Then, after what seemed 
hours of battle, it was all over. They 
moved the wounded and the dead. Father 
Florian lay quite still where he had fallen. 
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The soldiers lay grotesquely sprawled, 
trampled and beaten. 

With the others Maruska picked up a 
torch and in the very act of lifting it 
stopped and listened. From the forest had 
come a faint sound. The quiet that spread 
over the crowd like a blanket broke into 
soft sobs. The sound swelled and lifted 
itself into the night air. It ‘was the sound 
of men—singing! 

Maruska listened and tears came to her 
eyes. It was Rodolph and his men, coming 
into the village. They were singing the 
Czech battle hymn! 

““Ktoz jst: bozi bo jovnici. . . .” 

The voices of the people in the square 
began to sing, softly at first, then louder 
and louder: “Oh ye warriors of the Lord 
God, of His law and justice. . . .” 

Maruska lifted her torch and joined in 
the singing. The battle hymn swelled and 
throbbed with the voices as they marched 
toward the church and the chorus from 
the forest rose to meet it. No song of free- 
dom since the Crusades ever rang through 
the villages of the Sumava with such 
tribal glory. But Jaroslav’s voice was not 
among them. He was nowhere to be found. 

Some believe that he found his way 
through the maze of chambers up to the 
castle and that he prefers to live in the 
forest, unseen. A man’s exit from this 
world is a very personal matter, and Jaro- 
slav could never pass more gloriously from 
this life. That is why Maruska does not 
weep. Perhaps she has forgotten how. But 
someone heard Maruska whisper one 
evening in the forest: “Listen. Do you hear 
it?” 

And through the pines came a cry— 
**Marooo—shka!” “‘Maroooo—shka!”’ 

The villagers now say they hear it. 
And the story of Jaroslav and Maruska, 
like the disappearance of the enemy sol- 
diers, is on its way to becoming another 
legend of the Bohemian forest. The people 
say the call in the woods is old Jaroslav 
calling to tell his granddaughter the devil 


‘ didn’t claim his soul, after all. But then, 


that’s their imagination. What they hear 
must be only the night wind. 





About General Lee— 


> For four days after his surrender, he ¥ 
would eat nothing, At last, at the insistence 
of the lady in whose house he was staying, 7 
he asked for a cup of tea. She had just 





enough for one cup left, having lost everything in the conflict, but 
when she brought that in, Lee refused to drink it unless she had some 
too. She went back, got a cupful of muddy James River water, brought 
that in and sipped it with him. People didn’t whine then. - 

—Ellen Glasgow, in New York Herald-Tribune 





































Sekelsky and the C. I. 0. 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

Members of the Massachusetts Women’s 
Political Club, a nonpartisan; nonprofit, 
nonsectarian. organization, of which I am 
president, have voted to express their 
whole-hearted endorsement and praise 
of the article by Father James M. Gillis 
in the December issue of THe SIGN on 
George E. Sokolsky. 

Rev. William P. McGraw of Dotham, 
Alabama, writing in a critical vein of the 
article, accuses Mr. Sokolsky of opposing 
organized labor then “just getting its 
foothold in industry in an industrial com- 
munity in Pennsylvania” in 1936-37 when 
Father McGraw was a curate there. 

This labor organization we assume was 
the CIO. It was not only getting its start 
at that time, but introducing to this coun- 
try the big-scale sit-down strikes of Com- 
munistic technique and origin. The 
American brand of organized labor was 
then far advanced and had effected many 
valuable reforms for working people. 

Some citizens of Pennsylvania did not 
like the CIO any more than Mr. Sokolsky, 
for on Oct. 10, 1944, the New York Journal 
American carried the following news item 
from the Associated Press: 

“The Federated Legislative Committee 
of Pennsylvania, comprising church and 
temperance groups, today denounced 


what it terms an attempt of the Political 
Action Committee “ ‘to-use the church for 
its own political ‘ends.’ ” 

The working people of Maryland do not 
like the CIO either. Why? Because of its 
connection with Communists. 

















name and address of writers. 


The Tablet of Brooklyn, December 23, 
1944, carried the following news dispatch: 

“On Saturday a second CIO local, the 
United Retail, Wholesale, and Depart- 
ment Store Workers, Local No. 327 of 
Baltimore, announced its withdrawal from 
the Maryland-District of Columbia In- 
dustrial Union Council. 

“The Cumberland Textile Workers 
Local of 7,500 members quit the council 
Wednesday, declaring that the entire 
leadership of the Maryland-District of 
Columbia organization was communistic. 

“Nat Klein, president of the local, who 
said letters informing the council and the 
Baltimore Industrial Union Council of its 
disaffiliation, were mailed Friday night, 
announced that he was authorized to state 
that the action was taken for reasons sub- 
stantially the same as those of the textile 
workers.” 

In this same paper Rev. William J. 
Smith, S.]., Director of the Crown Heights 
School of Catholic Workmen, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., said: “In the interests of the CIO 


itself, of our national and spiritual welfare, - 


we claim the right (and many of our corre- 
spondents assert the duty) to demand 
from CIO officials a statement that will 
logically explain some of the recent turns 
in CIO sentiment. Among some of the 
more notorious are these: Sidney Hill- 
man’s alliance with the Communists in 
the American Labor Party in New York 
State. His continuing as chairman of the 
organization. His attempt. to give repre- 
sentation to the Commies in PAC in De- 
troit. His successful appointment of a 
Harry Bridges stooge to the dismay of the 
anti-Communist trade unionists in San 
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Francisco. His order to the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers to disband their own 
political clubs and join up with ALP 
community outfits. We would like a word 
about the pro-Communist resolutions that 
Lee Pressman pushed through the annual 
CIO Convention, particularly the one 
petitioning the President to grant citizen- 
ship to Harry Bridges rather than to de- 
port him. . . . Why was James P. Seely, a 
party liner, sent to represent the CIO with 
Toledano the Communist in Mexico? If 
Philip Murray can write an article for 
the Soviet publication War and the Working 
Classes denouncing Fascism, what are we 
to think of the absolute silence that reigns 
in regard to Communism?” 

We would like to hear more from Father 
Gillis in Tue Sicn. 

FLORENCE BIRMINGHAM 

Foxboro, Mass. 


Paul Mallen 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

The article by John Jay Daly relating to 
Paul Mallon in your February number is 
one of the finest it has been my good for- 
tune to read. 

Many thanks for the great pleasure it 
has given me. 

STANLEY KIMMEL 
Washington, D. C. 


“Molders of Opinien” 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I want to second the motion of J. Em- 
mett Fitzgerald in the January issue of 
Tue Sicn that the “Molders of Opinion” 
series of articles be published in pamphlet 
form. 

Not only are they informative and en- 
lightening but these accounts of widely 
read columnists and often-heard commen- 
tators are a personal need to the daily 
commuter whose reading and listening 
time is more or less limited to train rides 
and crowded evenings. These articles are 
welcome indeed as a basis of selection to 
one who has to budget his time. 

Tue Sicn is a magazine I’m proud to 
share with my friends, and often do. Many 
times its editorials and varied contents 
form the nucleus of enthusiastic discussion. 

(Miss) Mary C. Boye 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


“The Judges of Christ” 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

Since the inauguration of the series 
“Molders of Opinion” several months ago 
there has not appeared a single issue of 


’ Tue Sicn in which there was not two or 


three letters concerning this series. Argu- 
ments pro and con Pegler, discussions 
about Lewis and Winchell, etc., have been 
most profuse. 
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Yet a greater series of articles has re- 
cently come to a close without drawing the 
notice of a single lay letter writer. I refer 
to “The Judges of Christ” by Rev. Alfred 
Duffy, C.P. This was a masterly series 
written by a man whose knowledge of the 
subject and whose literary skill are superb. 

Father Duffy’s series was the kind of 
writing that makes THe Sicn a “must” 
for every Catholic. 

Anyone who read even one of the articles 
received an intellectual treat that could 
be gotten from no other magazine. 

The life of Our Lord, religious history, 
customs of ancient peoples, all were re- 
vealed, discussed, and explained in a way 
that made reading a genuine pleasure. 

I believe that Father Duffy’s articles are 
the finest that have appeared in THE Sicn 
in the past year. 

Vincent J. Lee 

New York City. 


Political Saint? 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

They say we should speak no evil of the 
dead and I’m sure I have no desire to 
speak evil of anyone. But I am puzzled by 
the recent tendency to canonize Wendell 
Willkie as a political saint and martyr. 
Eddie Doherty’s article and quotations in 
the February issue (“Why did God let 
Willkie die? He could have done the world 
so much good,” etc.) bring the point to 
mind. Oddly, many of the bouquets are 
being tossed by New Deal disciples and 
leftwingers who a few years back were 
literally tossing vegetables at the gentle- 
man for his temerity in running against 
the Great White Father. 

We'll grant that Willkie was an honor- 
able and brilliant man, with a lot of per- 


‘ sonal charm. Also that he made a good- 


will tour (didn’t Lindbergh once do some- 
thing similar?), met various rulers, kissed 
a couple of prima donnas, and wrote a 
book of idealistic tone. All very praise- 
worthy, but it seems to me that any claim 
to greatness, any comparison with Lincoln, 
should be based upon deeds rather than 
words, upon something more substantial 
than theories, however noble. Just what, 
in terms of accomplishment, did he ever do 
for community or nation or humanity to 
compare with the achievements of, say, 
the late Al Smith, (which didn’t draw a 
fraction of Willkie’s publicity)? Willkie 
“was never given a proper chance,” eh? 
Well, thousands of people might have 
done wonders if they’d had the chance. 
Why not make heroes of them all? 

Before Willkie gained sudden promi- 
nence as a candidate for President, was he 
ever outstanding in his efforts for the com- 
mon man? Not that I know of. He was 
head of a big corporation. Here, surely, 
was a fertile ground for his humanitarian- 
ism, his ideals of the brotherhood of man. 


This concern should have been a shining 
example of social justice and model labor 
relations. Well, from my very slight con- 
tact with it, it was, in its dealings with em- 
ployees and associates, neither better nor 
worse than the average corporation—just 
one more branch of that same Big Business 
so consistently belted around by our liber- 
als. (In fact, a labor leader in a Catholic 
paper a few years ago brushed off Willkie 
as “the glamorous industrialist”!) Per- 
haps his fellow directors never gave him a 
proper chance, but that seems a bit too 
coincidental. 

I think Willkie’s great appeal to the 
liberals stemmed from his break with the 
conservative element of the Republican 
party, just as kids lionize a classmate who 
has defied an unpopular teacher. A com- 
mon hate can bring about fiercer unity 
than a common love—witness any war. 
My further guess is that if he had lived 
and had once more been the Republican 
candidate, the vegetables would have 
started flying again. 

RutH McCartruy 

New York City. 


Histery ef the Jesuits 


Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

My admiration of the editorial quality 
of THe Sicn grows with each succeeding 
issue, The editorials. are always erudite 
and the entire makeup of the publication 
is cosmopolitan with a forthright Catholic 
overtone. I like the virility of Tue Sien. 
There is none of the stodginess which 
usually characterizes most Church publi- 
cations.Jerry Cotter remains my favorite 
“man of the theater and cinema.” More 
power to you in 1945. 

And by the way, in your January 1945 
issue, bottom of page 325, captioned 
“‘History of the Jesuits,” an inquirer wrote 
“Will you please recommend a book giv- 
ing the history of the Jesuits?” Several au- 
thors were mentioned. May I please call 
your attention to three volumes, The 
Jesuits of the Middle United States by Rev- 
erend Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.]., pub- 
lished by the America Press, 70 East 
45th St., N. Y. of which Tue Sicn once 
wrote: 

“Father Garraghan’s work assuredly 
stands in the forefront of historical scholar- 
ship. After something like twenty-five 
years of patient investigation and labor- 
ious construction he has finished his mas- 
terpiece . . . The story is an epochal one 
of struggle in the wilderness, of trail- 
breaking, of scouting, of Christianizing 
the savage and his oftentimes more savage 
white neighbor.” 

Perhaps your readers would like to 
know about the availability of this work 
by the late Father Garraghan. 

Cuar.es P. HuGHEs 

Chicago, III. 
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“YOU WOULDN'T DENY ME THAT” 
By Victor J. Donovan, C. P. 
THE TRUE STORY OF 


Lt. George A. McGowan 


Acclaimed “one of the most moving 
accounts of man's reaction to the 
horrors of war ever written." 


10¢ a copy—$1.00 a dozen 
(Special Prices for Large Lots) 


Send Orders and Remittances to: 
Victer J. Deneven, C.P. 











P. O. Bex 24 Jameice 1, New York 
ST. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT Dory". 


Established _ in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 

















OUR DEAR DEAD 


This little book of remembrance 
contains the English translation of 
the Mass for the Dead, special Mass 
prayers, the Absolution, and various 
special prayers for the departed. 
Many of the prayers are richly in- 
dulgenced. Our Dear Dead will 
bring comfort and spiritual solace 
to the bereaved, and is an invalu- 
able help for assisting the souls of 
the departed. Price 25c. 


Order from 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 














THE THURBER CARNIVAL 


By James Thurber. 369 pages. Harper & 

Brothers. $2.75 
For years Thurber has been a center of 
storm. “‘Brilliant,”—“psychopathic.” “En- 
ormously funny,”—‘utterly illogical.” 
“Phenomenal artist and writer”—‘‘a be- 
wildered madman.” Back and forth the 
epithets have been hurled. 

But Thurber has gone on writing and 
drawing. People have gone on buying and 
reading his stories and cartoons, his il- 
lustrated fables and poems. Here is a 
cross section, a personally selected selec- 
tion of what Thurber thinks is best among 
all he has done in the last fifteen years. 

Carnival is an apt metaphor. There are 
sideshows and peep shows, there are rides 
and laughs. There are animals, too, so per- 
haps this anthology should have been 
’ called a. circus. 

There is wisdom among the laughs, a 
Christian-pagan sort of wisdom so typical 
of our world. Perhaps that is why Thurber 
is so successful. He is never’merely funny. 
He never divorces humor from human 
nature. Madman or genius, as you will, 
Thurber looks at man and what men do 
and knows that man is really incredible. 
Too bad Thurber isn’t more Christian in 
his wisdom—his wit would be so much 
more telling were it only less bitter. 

_, MICHAEL GLENN 


BEYOND ALL FRONTS 


By Max Jordan, 386 pages. The Bruce Pub- 

lishing Company. $3.00 
The thesis developed in Dr. Jordan’s book 
deserves serious study. It is the interrela- 
tion between World Wars I and II and the 
need for a better appreciation of the true 
meaning of the spiritual brotherhood of 
mankind, which in turn postulates the 
practice of justice and charity. 

This line of thinking is not new. It is 
not the first enunciation of those principles 
conducive to a better political harmony 
among the nations of the world. But it is a 
timely restatement of facts, which may help 
present-day statesmen to avoid the pit- 
falls and errors of the past. Sooner or later 
the diplomats of the warring countries will 
gather to plan the peace of the world. 
Beyond All Fronts is an earnest plea that the 
lessons of history be remembered and that 
a peace treaty may not become the fertile 
breeding ground of World War III. 

Dr. Jordan endeavors to make the Al- 





ooks 


lied Nations realize that the regaining of 
conquered territory and the release of its 
citizens from virtual slavery are not final 
achievements of the war. There remains 
the necessary task of rescuing a multitude 
of good people in enemy lands from the 
galling yoke that has bound them also into 
national slavery. 

With American casualties passing the 
three-quarter million mark there is need 
that we as a nation be no longer content 
with catch phrases as our war aims, 
phrases which power politics deftly con- 
signs to the junk heap as unworkable 
idealism in world rule. “The Pattern For 
Tomorrow,” as Dr. Jordan calls it, must 
be (and he uses the words of Father 
Gillis, C:S.P., to express: the thought), 
“* ‘victory beyond victory’—which means 
that we must seek not only the defeat of 
the enemy, but a new order that will rest 
on the stable foundation of justice for all 
mankind.” 

Of the author’s competence to write 
such a book there is no question. He was 
born- of German parentage in Italy, re- 
ceived his doctorate of philosophy from 
Jena University, began a newspaper 
career, came to the United States as a 
foreign correspondent, and soon became 
an American citizen. He was for years the 
continental representative in Europe of 
the National Broadcasting Company, a 
Position which necessitated his traveling 
extensively and which gave him insight 
into the thought and happenings of most 
countries in Europe. At present he is the 
associate director of NBC’s University of 
the Air and director of religious broad- 
casts. ALFRED DUFFY. C.P. 


AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’S 
GUIDE TO THE PEACE 

Edited by Sumner Welles. 370 pages. The 

Dryden Press. $3.75 
In physical size, this volume is a giant; in 
informational content on eighty nations, 
it is astonishingly complete. Its basic pur- 
pose is not to settle but to present the in- 
dividual problems of the nations of the 
world, their cultural backgrounds and 
achievements, that Americans being con- 
versant with these factors may face the 
making of the peace with wisdom. 

The plan of the book is very simple: it 
is divided into Europe, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the Far East, the Near East and 
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Mediterranean Orbit, and Africa. Each 
country within these groups is treated 
from the viewpoint of the land and its 
people, its national economy, its history 
from 1914, and finally, its stakes in the 
peace. The profuse use of maps is of con- 
siderable help. 

By far and large the treatment is fair, 
objective, and comprehensive. Here and 
there statements appear that are colored, 
statements that are not fully objective. 
The Soviet part in the Spanish Civil War, 
for example, is amazingly understated. Or 
the statement that Finland disregarded 
her nonaggression pact with Russia, is 
something less than objective. 

Despite these occasional instances, these 
minor inaccuracies, the over-all value of 
this reference book is extremely great. 
Surely if we know the problems other 
countries face, if we have at hand the 
factual data on which to base a fair esti- 
mation of the whole world picture, we 
will all be the better able to co-operate 
more harmoniously in the postwar world. 

MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


INNER LAWS OF SOCIETY— 
A NEW SOCIOLOGY 

By Don Luigi Sturzo. 315 pages. P. 7. 

Kenedy & Sons. $3.50 
Seldom does the general reader have the. 
opportunity of reading a philosophical, 
ideological, and theoretical book written 
by a scholar who has tested his ideas by 
the rigid requirements of practical action. 
This is the rare privilege accorded by Don 
Sturzo’s most recent contribution to a long 
list of brilliant achievements not only as a 
social and political philosopher but in the 
field of practical action. 

Don Sturzo studies society in the con- 
crete. He differs from the ordinary soci- 
ologist in that he includes in his study all 
of society: its inner laws as well as its 
external facts. The mistake of the ordinary 
sociologist (Catholic as well as secular) 
is that he examines only the external facts 
of society and, while making important 
contributions in certain technical fields, he 
never succeeds in explaining society as a 
whole. 

Studying society in the concrete, Don 
Sturzo does not find society, but societies, in 
the plural, and these societies are “in- 
dividuated,” i.e., composed of individuals 
and responding to “the need inherent in 
each individual not to lose his own in- 
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dividuality by his association with others.” 
The three main forms taken by the individ- 
ualized societies of which society is com- 
posed are the family form, the political, 
and the religious. Don Sturzo studies the 
three main forms and the secondary forms 
(Economy, the International Community, 
Particular Societies) through their histori- 
cal process-and as they appear today. He 
finds that each form, though autonomous, 
reacts upon the others. 

Since, in the three forms, “‘the true na- 
ture of human society shows itself when it 
helps to maintain, broaden, raise, and per- 
fect the personality of each member,” we 


can at once see the tremendous and revolu- 


tionary importance, from the sociological 
standpoint, that Don Sturzo attributes to 
the advent of Christianity in human so- 
ciety. One of its first results was “the hu- 
manization of every other social form, 
domestic or political.” Christianity not 
only profoundly influenced society in the 
historical moment of its advent, it con- 
tinues to influence the concept and struc- 
ture of society today. That positivistic, 
materialistic, deterministic sociologists dis- 
regard or deny this influence does not one 
whit alter the fact that Christianity con- 
tinues so to function. One need go no fur- 
ther to grasp the reason why Don Sturzo’s 
sociological ideas are at the opposite pole 
of totalitarian ideology. 

The Inner Laws of Society should be read 


.in conjunction with Don Sturzo’s The 


True Life, which studies the sociology of 
the supernatural, since the two books pre- 
serit the two aspects of the one true, his- 
torical society of men on their journey to- 
ward God. 


ANGELINE H. LOGRASSO 


THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY 

By Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey. 192 pages. The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00 
Father Furfey is the head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. His sincerely earnest crusading spirit 
is well-known. He now provides us with a 
book of popularly written sermons, seem- 
ingly’ intended for the professional sociolo- 
gist rather than for the general public. His 
thesis is that Catholics must not conform to 
the spirit of worldliness, which is the mani- 
festation of the “Mystery of Iniquity,” or 
Satan, in our midst. He quotes from the 
Scriptures to show that Christ did not 
conform to the ideas of His day. (Here it 
might be objected that other quotations 
would show how He did conform to so 
many of the laws and customs of His 
times). 

Addressing himself in particular to 
Catholic sociologists, Father Furfey urges 
them to depart from the usual methods of 
non-Catholic sociology, and to do work 
which will bear the specifically Christian 
stamp of our Faith. The many sides to 
this question could be appreciated only by 
a professional in the field. Several chap- 


ters, however, are addressed to Catholic 
social workers, economists, editors, and 
educators. Father Furfey requests his 
readers not to overrate the importance of 
money and proposes that we should all 
make voluntary poverty the hallmark of 
our Catholicism. In successive chapters 
he asks that religion should form an inte- 
gral part of Catholic social work, of the 
Catholic labor movement, of our home 
life, and of our attitude toward the Negro 
and other members of minority races in 
our country. He begs us to avoid an exag- 
gerated nationalism and to have a Chris- 
tian love for one another. “Come Out 
From Among Them” is the title of the 
last chapter, where Father Furfey makes 
his final plea that we eschew all cowardli- 
ness and follow the teachings of Christ in 
the specifically literal sensc in which he 
has interpreted them. 
EVA J. ROSS 


TOMORROW’S BUSINESS 

By Beardsley Ruml. 238 pages. Farrar @ 

Rinehart. $2.50 
Mr. Ruml’s qualifications to speak about 
tomorrow’s business derive in part from 
his truly prodigious knowledge of today’s. 
His is an intimate sort of knowledge, the 
breadth of which is enormous. 

All the more wonder, therefore, that he 
should wear his knowledge so lightly and 
so gracefully. There is a directness to his 
style which, if anything, is almost too stac- 
cato. But it does succeed in making unmis- 
takably clear to the layman the author’s 
mature and considered judgment on most 
of the important economic questions which 
have already suffered so grievously from 
the jargon of more pretentious and more 
academic specialists. 

Mr. Ruml’s opinions are, for the most 
part, those of a “liberal” businessman—or 
shall we say, to be even more ambiguous, 
that they are a little to the left, the center 
being whatever you will, with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers con- 
siderably to the right. They are the opin- 
ions of a man who can defend liberty and 
freedom without espousing blind reaction, 
a man who can sound convincing when he 
says: “Not ‘freedom for business,’ but 
‘business for freedom’ must be the objec- 
tive of business leadership.” 

For Ruml, who is nothing if not prag- 
matic in his approach, there is no practi- 
cal alternative to the profit system as an 
energizer of work activity. So far, so good. 
But one need not be Marxist in his sym- 
pathies to reject the author’s conclusion 
that in a truly competitive economy 
“there should be no limitation on the 
amount of profits which a business can 
make, because the greater the profits the 
greater the service.” Clearly aside from 
the fact that Mr. Ruml’s hypothetically 
pure competition does not, and is not 
likely to exist, it is highly questionable 
whether it should ever be permitted to. It 
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Someone has well said that it is a poor 
will which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to AIl- 
mighty God. It is fitting that gratitude 
prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which 
are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity will be making 
possible magnificent achievements for 
His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have 
helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 
possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, and 
for the support of those laboring in 
fields afar, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, the sum 
Sper RR SE NR ee CE ON ae eI ($ 
dollars, and I further direct that any 
and all taxes that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid out of the 
residue of my estate. ~ 
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A new translation from the original 
Latin, to which are added practical 
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Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 





Chicago, I. 
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is precisely in his failure to appreciate the 
inherent weakness of so-called pure com- 
petition and the consequent necessity for a 
system of democratic economic planning 
by organized functional groups assisted 
by the Government (the “Industries and 
Professions” system of Pius XI) that Mr. 
Ruml most clearly reveals the gap be- 
tween his thinking and that, say, of the 
CIO. 

All in all a stimulating book which goes 
as far toward solving the major economic 
problems of the day as does any similar 
work from the pen of a businessman. One 
has a feeling, however, that neither Mr. 
Rum nor his business associates will move 
much closer to a sound solution to their 
problems and ours until they begin to 
think of business less as an isolated rule- 
maker among several other rule-makers 
and more as an interdependent part of an 
organic society—a society in which the 
several rule-makers will not go off, each on 
its own tangent, but will work and plan 
together in a democratic manner through 
their freely chosen representatives. 

GEORGE G. HIGGINS 


DEMOCRACY UNDER PRESSURE 
By Stuart Chase. 142 pages. The Twentieth 
Century Fund. $1.00 

In Democracy Under Pressure Stuart Chase 

wisely warns us that we are not going to 

be tried in the fires of invasion and mass 
bombing, “but in the fires of demobiliza- 
tion and unemployment.” He warns that 

“the furnace is being prepared and the 

temperature will be high.” His thesis is 

that the pressure groups, Big Business, Big 

Labor, and Big Agriculture, by acting 

on the principle of Me First, can tear our 

whole economy to shreds. 

Mr. Chase has the advantage of being 
an expert economist and a literary stylist. 
It is safe to say that economics is never 
made more readable than in his books. 

The pressure group or lobby is one of 
the results of our free enterprise system. 
But, as Mr. Chase shows so incisively, 
pressure groups can ruin free enterprise. 
In other words, pressure groups, without 
knowing it, can bring about the ogre of 
the totalitarian state. As the author puts 
it: ““When Big Business, Big Unions, and 
Big Farmers moved in upon the govern- 
ment, the community had to develop the 
Big State to cope with them.” 

It is the danger of freezing our economy 
through advocacy of “a high unit price 
rather than high production” that should 


give us all concern. Mr. Chase says that , 


most special groups support the formula 
of high prices with restricted production. 
He observes also that incentive taxation 
can be of great aid to business, that high 
protective tariffs can hurt many businesses, 
that to unbalance the budget in a depres- 
sion is a godsend to every business except 
undertakers. His book deserves the widest 
study. BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 
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HARBOUR HEAD 


By Peter F. Anson. 230 pages. John Gifford, 

Lid. 7/6 net. 
This slim volume is an entertaining ac- 
count of the author’s life, rather unusual 
inasmuch as for fourteen years he experi- 
enced a conflict between a strong desire 
for the monastic life and a craving for a 
life at sea. The lure of ships and the life 
of a fisherman finally win, and he leaves 
the Benedictine Order, in which he had 
taken no vows, and takes to the seafaring 
life. In the course of his numerous voyages 
in all manner of seagoing craft which took 
him to the ports of two continents he be- 
came impressed with the work being done 
for seamen by Protestant Missions and 
realized that a similar service was needed 
for the spiritual and social welfare of 
Catholic seafarers. Consequently he be- 
came one of the founders of the interna- 
tional organization known as the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea, and in the narration of 
these “reminiscences” gives a full account 
of the aims and achievements of the organi- 
zation. 

A marine artist of some repute in Eng- 
land, the author has illustrated the book 
with numerous pen-and-ink * sketches: of 
ships and “harbour heads.” For those 
who share Mr. Anson’s love of the sea and 
more especially of seafarers this book, 
written simply and with quiet humor, will 
be a welcome diversion. Some may find 
the author’s disregard of chronological 
order rather confusing. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 


THE HISTORY OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH 
By Jules Lebreton, $.F., and Jacques Zeil- 
ler; translated from the French by Ernest C. 
Messenger. 491 pages. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne 18s. 
This second volume of a four-volume work 
on the primitive Church covers the time 
from the death of Saint John the Apostle 
to the end of the second century. It is an 
intensely interesting period of Church his- 
tory because during this time so many 
aspects of the life of the Church had their 
beginning, and as they take form we can 
see their importance and the effects they 
will later produce in the development of 
the Church. The liturgy, for instance, of 
the Mass and Sacraments is in its infancy, 
and yet the essentials are so clearly the 
same then as they are now. The same is 
true of the hierarchy, and the office and 
functions of the bishops, the priests, the 
deacons, appear even so far back as this 
remote age of the Church’s life. It was the 
age of the beginning of persecution when 
the Church first began to live after the 
manner of her Divine Founder. It is like- 
wise an age of great missionary activity, 
and we see the Gospel carried to the limits 
of the Roman Empire and beyond into 
Persia. It is above all the age of the great 
Christian Apologists when the divine na- 
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ture and origin of the Church were so 
staunchly defended against Jews and 
pagans with arguments that the passing 
of time has not weakened but on the con- 
trary has only served to show their force- 
fulness. 

The authors are trained and capable 
historians, and their work is objective, 


critical, and factual. Nothing is omitted 
that has any bearing on the history of the 
period, and all is arranged with simplicity 
and clarity. The bibliographical references 


are complete. This is, then, an exhaustive, 


reliable, and readable history of the second 


century of the existence of the Church. 
PETER QUINN, C.P. 


WHAT IS THE VERDICT? 
By Fred L. Gross. 311 pages. 


millan Company. 


Association, Mr. 


‘ merely entertainment for the reader, 


call the law. 


There is the case of the sleep-walking 
boy who was convicted of murder. There 
is the case of a raiiroad vs. a mule. There 
is another concerned with women’s wear- 
ing shorts. Another brings out the rights 
of an after-born child in regard to in- 
heritance. The cases cover the law as ap- 
plied to missing persons, divorce, bigamy, 


and so on. 


While not the most successful literary 
achievement, still this book will have much 
appeal. For each of us at some time or other 
personally perceives the inconsistences of 


human conduct and the law. 


EVELYN MCCLOREY 


THE LAST FLOWERING OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By Baron Joseph van der Elst. 107 plates. 


127 pages. Doubleday, Doran & Company. 


$7.50 
“The pictures of the masters are magic 
casements through which we look into 
With this for prin- 
ciple, Baron van der Elst has made art the 
handmaid of history. And the result is no 


the world of long ago.” 


dry, formal artistic criticism existing in a 


vacuum and divorced from life, but rather 


the paintings selected are made to throw 
light on the social, industrial, political, 
and religious scene of Flanders in the fif- 
teenth century. 

Flanders at this period was prosperous, 
busy, even bustling. Her cities were centers 
of industry. The atmosphere was democra- 
tic. The people were Catholic. It was at 
this period that Flemish art achieved a 
degree of technical superiority that has 
scarcely been challenged. (A concluding 
chapter on the Flemish style throws light 


The Mac- 

$2.50 
A former President of New York State Bar 
Gross has looked back 
over his legal career and seen much that 
is amusing. It was a happy decision he 
made to concoct this brew of fictitious 
lawsuits. Fictitious, but with a very sturdy 
basis in legal reality. The net result is not 
but 
instruction in the rules of guidance we 
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The whole family will enjoy and 
profit by the hundreds of intriguing 
items on History, Government, the 
War, Science, Industry, Art, Sports, 
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Catholic handbook appearing in 
the world today.”—American Ec- 
clesiastical Review. 


Paperbound, $1.00 
Clothbound, $1.50 
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on the reasons why.) The founders of the 
Flemish school were the brothers Van 
Eyck. Their discoveries and their craft 
were within the reach of the poorest lad 
who had art in his soul. 

Guilds controlled the profession, a sys- 
tem that guaranteed technical excellence 
and artistic thoroughness. Common men, 
they painted the things they loved—Our 
Lord and His Mother, saints, feasts, gaily 
costumed contemporaries, trivial things 
like toys and mirrors and brasswork. 

It is the author’s contention that fif- 
teenth-century Flanders was very much 
like the world today, for “then, as today, 
men were learning to think in terms of a 
rapidly expanding world.” Because . the 
problems men faced then are so like the 
contemporary problems confronting the 
world, there is a freshness, a novelty to 
this ingeniously conceived and magnifi- 
cently executed volume that make it a 
work of interest, instruction, a book of 
great beauty. RAYMOND DURRELL 


SPEAKING OF HOW TO PRAY 

By Mary Perkins. 276 pages. Sheed and 

Ward. $2.75 
This book borrows its title from one of 
Leonard Feeney’s poems: 

And by the way, 

Speaking of how to pray, 

Dogmas come first, not liturgies. 
Its message is tapped from a rich source of 
the author’s intense appreciation for those 
stimulating truths which alone can give 
prayer its proper form and destiny. 

A résumé of God’s plan of redemptive 
love not only constitutes the first part of 
the book, but naturally serves as a neces- 
sary introduction to the more substantial 
second part which identifies and merges 
a man’s personal prayer-life with the cor- 
porate prayer of the Church. Thus, the 
Church’s own songs of praise— “prayers 
which are bolder than mountains of 
thought,” as Gertrude von Le Fort has 
written so beautifully—are presented para- 
doxically as both the exemplar and the 
means of a man’s own personal prayerful 
quest for God. 

Miss Perkins writes simply, appealingly, 
and graphically. With love as her central 
and unifying theme, she succeeds in ani- 
mating, even to a glow, ‘those basic theo- 
logical truths which, for so many of us, 
have become weak, matter-of-fact reali- 
ties. NORBERT HERMAN, C.P. 


THE DREAM OF DESCARTES 

By Jacques Maritain. 220 pages. Philoso- 

phical Library. $3.00 
Maritain is convinced that “Cartesianism 
has been the French sin in modern his- 
tory.” In the five essays composing this 
book he shows the nature of that “sin,” 
especially in its metaphysical and theo- 
logical implications. His work thus has a 
sociological as well as a philosophical in- 
terest in that it gives us a great and sensi- 
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tive French thinker meditating on what he 


considers the intellectual sin of France. 
“Disjunction and rupture,” according to 


' Maritain, is the most deep-seated charac- 


teristic of the Cartesian reform, which 
ushered in modern philosophy. A rupture 
first and most obviously in the intellectual 
tradition, for Descartes in seeking to re- 
place the ancient tradition only prepared 
the way for individualism in philosophy 
with the result that philosophy no longer 
provides a common basis for intellectual 
discussion. Then by claiming that the 
mind knows only its own ideas as separate 
and distinct from the rest of being, Des- 
cartes caused a rupture between thought 
and being, which ultimately led to philo- 
sophical idealism. By making reason 
sufficient to itself, he disrupted the order 
of the sciences, cutting reason off from the 
reality which lies beneath it (the material 
world) as well as from that reality above 
it (the world of the divine persons), thus 
leading to the secularization of wisdom. 
By conceiving of the body and soul of man 
as two clear and distinct ideas, he so sepa- 


_ rated them that he could never get them 


together again, and his successors looked 
upon man either as all body or all mind. 

Maritain is mainly concerned with set- 
ting forth the evils that Cartesianism has 
wrought in man and philosophy. But he 
constantly emphasizes that Descartes’ con- 
tribution cannot be overlooked in freeing 
the physico-mathematical science of the 
sensible world and in reaffirming and ad- 
vancing the “‘reflective spirit” which turns 
the mind back upon itself to plumb its 
depths. 

The clue to the development of Des- 
cartes’ thought, its “central intuition,” 
Maritain finds in the famous dream Des- 
cartes had in his twenty-third year—the 
dream of that scientia mirabilis which was 
to lead Descartes to attempt to find a 
“universal science” that would provide 
all knowledge and all happiness—the 
Myth of Science under which we still labor. 

OTTO BIRD 


CHARLES PEGUY 

By Anne & Julian Green. 303 pages. Pan- 

theon Books. $2.75 
Péguy, as a man and as a writer, is an 
undecipherable enigma. Although a genius, 
he remained a spiritual and literary vaga- 
bond all his life. Thus one of the most re- 
nowned French writers of this century al- 
most defies analysis. 

His life is one long tissue of contradic- 
tions. Born of devout Catholic parents, he 
early renounced his Faith and as an 
avowed atheist fathered the cause of So- 
cialism in his fortnightly review Cahiers de 
la Quinzaine. After a few years he suddenly 
announced: “‘I am a Catholic,” but stub- 
bornly refused to return to the external 
communion of the Church. His Catholic 
friends could not understand this anomaly. 
Renan’s grandson, Ernest Psichari, whom 
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Péguy’s writings had converted, called him 
a coward. Jacques Maritain broke with 
him. But as far as is known he never re- 
ceived the Sacraments. As a soldier in 
World War I, shortly before his death in 


the Battle of the Marne, he went to Mass - 


on the Feast of the Assumption. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1914, the night before his death, 
he spent the evening decking with flowers 
an altar of the Blessed Virgin in an old 
religious house where he was billeted. Here 
the mystery rests, known only to God. 

As a writer he is just as mercurial. Art- 
less prolixity, disregard for grammar, and 
jarring repetition leave the reader asking 
himself before a quarter of an hour has 
passed whether it is he or the writer who is 
not perfectly normal. And yet, the man is 
unquestionably among the immortals in 
literature. 

This brief anthology is selective and 
neatly translated (with the original French 
on alternate pages.) A very provocative 
book, spiritually and intellectually stimu- 
lating. BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C. P. 


A PREFACE TO NEWMAN’S 
THEOLOGY 

By Rev. Edmond D. Benard, S.T.D. 234 

pages. B. Herder Book Company. $2.25 
Although early to venture a prediction, it 
is not improbable that Cardinal Newman 
will be considered officially as a candidate 
for canonization. If so, interest in this 
saintly scholar will be rekindled. If not, he 
will at least maintain an eminent position 
as a unique exponent of Roman Catholic 
Christianity. 

It is stimulating to appraise John Henry 
Newman as an apologete and theologian, 
rather than as a literary expert. In the lat- 
ter role, he enjoys enduring recognition. 
As an apologete and theologian, however, 
he is considerably unappreciated by many, 
positively misunderstood by some, and by 
others illegitimately claimed as a sponsor 
of their own heretical tenets. It is not at all 
surprising that so influential a convert 
became a target for the shafts of enemies 
and fair-weather friends. In their day, the 
Fathers of the Church were subject to 
similar attack—openly and _insidiously: 
and to them, Newman has been likened in 
religious stature. When at long last he 
was honored as a Cardinal, he sighed his 
relief: ““The cloud is lifted from me for- 
ever!” He would have rejoiced still more, 
if possible, had he known the tribute of his 
eulogist, Cardinal Manning: “We have 
lost our greatest witness for the Faith... .” 
But the adequate exegesis of “Newman- 
ology”’ is still in its initial stages. 

Dr. Benard’s study is an education in 
itself, masterful in plan and execution, a 
thorough synopsis of a ramified problem. 
Part I is devoted: to an interpretation of 
Newman’s theological thought, and is sub- 
divided into two sections. In the first, there 
are sifted and weighed the many influen- 
tial factors which constitute his back- 


ground and which form the basis for fair 
norms whereby to estimate the man and 
his written thought. In the second section, 
those norms are listed after the manner 
of conclusions arrived at defensibly. 

Part II is subdivided and treats re- 
spectively of Newman’s exposition on the 
development of Christian Doctrine and on 
the genesis of belief. Representative criti- 
cism is interwoven, from Catholic and 
non-Catholic commentators. Thus and by 
means of his own able commentary, the 
author defends the eminent convert 
against the charge of having spawned the 
octuple heresy known as Modernism. An 
ample bibliography and index put the 
finishing touches to a book of lasting 
worth. ALOYSIUS MCDONOUGH, C.P. 


SHADOWS OVER ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

By Constance Julian. 93 pages. Bruce Pub- 

lishing Company. $1.50 
Constance Julian read her way into the 
Catholic Church. Australian born, but of 
English parents, she looked back wistfully 
to Catholic England; the thought of what 
its literature might have been today, had 
that people clung to the old faith, led her 


‘to write Shadows Over English Literature. 


Authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries have not been considered inas- 
much as the old light still lingers in their 
works. Constance Julian begins with Cow- 
per and the eighteenth century, for she 
sees the literary horizon almost completely 
overshadowed by the materialism of that 


period. Genius was stultified because it 


had forgotten That upon which it fed. 
This discussion of what might have been 
considers such writers as Chatterton, Cole- 
ridge, Swinburne, Keats, Rossetti, Haw- 
thorne, Bennett, Dreiser, and Lewis. 

While the general thesis is understand- 
able, nevertheless its application in certain 
instances seems somewhat gratuitous: 
often an author’s unhappy life is confused 
with his writings, innocent and successful 
though the latter be. One questions 
whether the shadow is really over literature 
in these instances. If an author’s life were 
the measure of his literary success, many 
a work we hold a masterpiece must be re- 
jected. 

In the last two chapters, those on Fran- 
cis Thompson and Newman, the author 
sees the shadows lifting not rapidly but 
surely. The book has that luxury, too 
often denied—an index. 

JOHN L. MADDEN 





FRANCIS THOMPSON: IN HIS 
PATHS 

By Terence L. Connolly, S.F7. 203 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Company. $2.75 
This is a straightforward and inspiring 
account of the author’s recent literary 
pilgrimage to the places in England en- 
shrined by the memory of Francis Thomp- 
son. Distinguished as the foremost au- 
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MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 
ae to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
pediment. Candidates for the religious 
iay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights A. Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 
Join our active and contemplative Society if 
you wish to consecrate yourself to God as a 
Lay Brother, devoting your life to prayer and 
work in the peace and quiet of the monastery. 
If you know a trade, place it in the service 
of God! If you are not. skilled in a trade, we 
shall be glad to teach jou one. Develop what 
is good in you for *s Cause! Ask for in- 
formation, indicating your age. Address 
VERY REVEREND FATHER PROVINCIAL 
CIETY OF THE DIVINE SAV! 
Salvaterian Seminary St. Nazianz, Wiconsin 
Missionary Brothers 


FRANCISCAN cr tic’Sct-ed Heort 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother Patrick, O. . F., Super 
St. Joseph Monastery ureka, Pelisouri 


BROTHERS OF MERCY NOVITIATE 


Young men between the ages of 16 and 40, who 
are willing to answer a call to Religious Life, and 
for the love of God, offer themselves in the service 
of the sick, are welcome to our Community. The 
time for proving the Vocation as Postulant and 
Novice, lasts 27 ) years, and is spent in the Buffalo 
Novitiate of th 


BROTHERS OF MERCY 
49 Cottage Street Buffalo, 1, N.Y. 
































THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
t ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under ‘the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 

Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 

St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS ~ 


a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 

Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 


VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary's Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 
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thority in this country on the poet Thomp- 
son, Fr. Connolly is eminently qualified 
to guide us along the paths that Thompson 
trod, recreate for us the English Catholic 
life of Thompson’s day, and present to us 
those great figures of the Catholic Liter- 
ary Revival whom Thompson knew. 

Here we meet the generous benefactor, 
Mr. Wilfred Meynell, who rescued the 
outcast poet from the streets of London. 

We meet also within these pages Mother 
Austin, Thompson’s own sister, a Presen- 
tation nun, and Archbishop Kenealy, who 
as a young friar at Pantasaph had been 
the daily companion of Thompson for 
five years. 

Amid scenes of the English countryside 
replete with literary beauty, we go on to 
Storrington Monastery where Thompson 
spent: “those first agonizing weeks after 
his rescue” and where later he composed 
his magnificent “Ode to the Setting Sun.” 
We also visit London where in rough 
weather the forlorn and destitute young 
poet was befriended by “the girl of the 
streets” later immortalized by Thompson 
as— 

“brave, sad, lovingest tender thing! 

And of her own scant pittance did 
she give, ; 

That I might eat and live.” 

We continue on to Owens College in 
Manchester where after six years of study, 
Thompson found medicine an impracti- 
cable course for his poetic mind and, 
therefore, abandoned all thought of a 
medical career. 

Later we visit the Jesuit College of St. 
Cuthbert at Ushaw where Thompson had 
aspired to the priesthood and “grew to 
such spiritual stature that neither the 
hidden anguish of his years at Manchester, 
nor his physical destitution in the streets 
of London could subdue him.” 

As our pilgrimage ends at St. Mary’s 
Cemetery in Kensal Green, we pause with 
the author in a spirit of prayer at the grave 
of Francis Thompson, poet of Christ’s 
Passion, who “learned in suffering what 
he taught in song.” 

Francis Thompson: In His Paths is indeed 
a book for all lovers of English literature. 

HELEN E. MANNIX 


THIRTY POEMS 
By Thomas Merton. New Directions Press. 


$1.00. 


An odd contrast is provided by this book, 
bearing the imprint of the avant-garde 
press, and yet voicing the ancient Faith. 
It is a welcome contrast, long overdue. 
Mr. Merton speaks knowingly to his time. 
\ cosmopolite background, extreme sen- 
sitivity, and careful craftsmanship set him 
apart from the general run of Catholic 
poets, who are, as always, enriched with 
the sayable, but, too frequently, say it 
shoddily. Though his is not the only way 
to write, what he has written in a vein 
of tense modernity is written superlatively. 


The elegy for his brother, missing in 
action, is alone worth the price, with its 
intimate immediacy and answer of faith. 
“The Night Train” and “Iphigenia: Poli- 
tics” epitomize our time. The poet is not 
cynical; he simply refuses veils for his 
sight, as in the poem on the Passion: 

Wit walks out, in envy’s mask; 
Love will hide, and be a lecher. 
Adultery, by taking thought, 
Adds a cubit to his stature, 


Until we scan the wastes of death, 
And wind blows through our cage 
of bones; 
Sight leaves the sockets of the skull, 
And love runs mad among the stones. 
The tragedy of our time is not political; 

it is moral. Mr. Merton will not be among 
“those who remain,” in his poem to Garcia 
Lorca, “sitting in the eyeless ruins of the 
houses.” He has not retreated; he has ad- 
vanced farther than the most advanced of 
the avant-garde, to a Trappist monastery. 
Father Raymond did not cease writing. 
If Mr. Merton follows his example, Catho- 
lic poetry will be swelled by a voice of rare 
distinction. ALBAN LYNCH, C.P. 


THE DREAM OF PHILIP II 

By Edgar Maass. 310 pages. The Bobbs- 

Merrill Company. $3.50 
Unlike his father Emperor Charles V, 
Philip II, King of Spain, was reserved and 
unsophisticated. He spoke only Spanish 
and Latin and found it difficult to mingle 
among, and to appease, factions outside 
of Spain. He was most unpopular in Flan- 
ders. Most of his years were spent, there- 
fore, in his beloved Spain, “‘land of monas- 


‘taries, churches, castles, and estates.” 


From there he dominated Europe with a 
sensitive, conservative policy and an in- 
domitable will, dedicating his reign to the 
preservation of the Faith. “He could only 
plan, prepare, organize, draft blueprints; 
for he was ever a political thinker, not a 
soldier. He moved kings, captains, knights, 
fleets, fortresses, gold pieces, and even 
ladies like pawns on a chess board.” 

The domination of the Islamites in the 
Mediterranean was removed forever at the 
Battle of Lepanto, under the leadership of 
the colorful Don Juan, the brother of 
Philip, supported by the Catholic League 
established by Pius V. Although Philip 

ed Spain from the Protestant 
heresy, he could only hold it in abeyance 
outside of Spain. To this end, he used 
every means at his command .. . political 
intrigue, the Inquisition, power, wealth, 
bribes, and marriage. Into this picture 
moved such personalities as the short, 
middle-aged Mary Tudor, whom he re- 
luctantly married for his own purposes, 
and who died the following year; Elizabeth 
Tudor, Catholic, but. later the protectress 
of the Protestant heresy, hypocritical, 
avaricious, insolent, and deceptive, but 
during whose reign the Spanish Armada 
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was defeated by Drake and violent storms 
at sea. In the” Netherlands posed the 
shrewd, sly, treasonable William of Orange 
and the Dutch Beggars, both of whom en- 
joyed the support of the Germans and the 
Anabaptists. And in France, were the 
French Huguenots, Henry of Navarre, 
and the Colignys. 

An adequate understanding of the six- 
teenth century cannot be included within 
the pages of one book. Dr. Maass’ The 
Dream of Philip II is a powerful, graphic, 
and moving portrayal of events and peoples 
enmeshed in the web of the Renaissance 
and the so-called Reformation. From this 
period Dr. Maass has plucked the choicest 
and more stimulating morsels. In a mod- 
ern and so-called enlightened and demo- 
cratic world, The Dream of Philip IT could 
be understood—could also, unfortunately, 
extort a wonder more nearly akin to mis- 
understanding. 

EDWARD CLEMENT FABER 


FROM THE PILOT’S SEAT 

By Cyprian’ Truss, O.F.M. Cap. 183 

pages. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $2.00 
This book is a compilation of twenty-eight 
radio talks delivered by the author from 
stations in New York and Providence over 
a period of about a year and a half. Their 
length is approximately twelve minutes 
in delivery time; their matter, simple, 
practical counsels on Christian living. The 
title of the book was suggested by the 
author’s experience as a fighter pilot in 
World War I. 

The scope of the series is a wide one, 
covering subjects ranging from the sublime 
destiny of the human soul to the conflict 
with the monotony and sordiness of life. 
The message of each talk is consciously 
addressed to the listener of the present day 
about a present-day problem. There is no 
use of subtle reasoning in facing and solv- 
ing moral questions. Gospel truths and 
Christian maxims are the first and final 
court of appeal. 

CONSTANTINE PHILLIPS, C. P. 





REVIEWERS 

Orro Birp, Px.D., staff writer for the 
Center of Information Pro Deo, is Pro- 
fessor of History at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn. 

Rev. Atrrep Durry, C.P., formerly 
Associate Editor of THE SIGN, is Retreat 
Master at Our Mother of Sorrows Mon- 
astery, West Springfield, Mass. 

REv. GeorGEe G. HIGGINs of the Social 
Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference conducts 
a labor course at Catholic University. 

ANGELINE H. Locrasso is Head of the 
Department of Italian at Bryn Mawr 
College. 

REV. JOHN L. MADDEN is an instructor 
in English at St. Gregory Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Eva J. Ross, B.Com. Cont) » A.C.LS., 
Ph.D., author of Fundamental Sociology, 
A Survey of Sociology, What Is Econom- 
ics?, etc. is on the faculty of Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 
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By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Great Son by Edna Ferber 

>The title of this latest product of the 
Ferber assembly line is from Shakespeare; 
everything else about it is far from Shake- 
speare. Miss Ferber says, in an introduction 
depreciatory of her book but not depreci- 
atory enough, that her characters never 
really assume human dimensions. That’s 
certainly taking the words right out of the 
reviewer’s mouth. 

Seattle is almost personified so as to be 
the dominant character in the novel. The 
city’s history, from the coming of the first 
settlers until 1941, is supposed to be 
summed up in the lives of the Melendy 
tribe, beginning with Madam Exact, one 
of those ninety-year-old horrors, complete 
with mink, diamonds, and pipe, inevitable 
in family saga fiction and by now as stere- 
otyped and tiresome as a radio comedian’s 
lines. All the other stock situations and 
figures are there: the boredom of great 
riches, the poisonous “good” woman, the 
preternaturally wise and generous mistress, 
the futile middle-agers, the hard, flippant, 
but infinitely heroic youngsters. Push the 
button and the merry-go-round starts 
grinding about, to halt abruptly as the 
broadcast of the Philharmonic concert is 
interrupted for the bulletin about Pearl 
Harbor. Yes, Pearl Harbor again comes to 
the floundering novelist’s rescue, as the 
U. S. Marines did decades ago. 

It is all sterile, static, and stupid, out- 
fitted in some of the lushest prose outside 
the perfume advertisements. Next year it 
will be Fanny Hurst’s turn to write this; in 
1947 Louis Bromfield will rework it; by 
1948 we can expect another version by 
Miss Ferber. Who said there’s nothing 
certain in life? 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 


Who Walk in Pride by Helene Magaret 
> It is a common complaint that historical 
novels are unduly lengthy and concerned 
more with surface action than the explora- 
tion of character. Miss Magaret’s excep- 
tionally interesting if not entirely successful 
novel does not fall under any such indict- 
ment. It is comparatively short, and the 
abundant action is calculated to serve the 
unfolding and growth of character. 


The background for the story of the 
downfall of the haughty and selfish De- 
jean family is, successively, Paris, the 
Caribbean, and the United States; the 
time is the close of the eighteenth century. 
M. Dejean is of aristocratic origin. In 
tropical Saint Domingue his sole purpose is 
to make plenty of money on his sugar 
plantation in order to be able to return to 
France and take up his rightful station. 
But the Revolution destroys the old regime 
to which he is devoted, and in Saint Dom- 
ingue the inordinate cruelty of the white 
overlords to their black slaves ends in re- 
bellion, the flames of which are fanned by 
the breath of freedom blowing from the 
home country. A grim reckoning is ex- 
acted of each of the Dejeans: the weakling 
father, the vapid mother, the daughters— 
one vainglorious, the other hypocritical, 
and the arrogant son. 

The author’s matter is fresh and engag- 
ing. Its presentation is admirable. The 
inexorable workings of the moral law in- 
herent in life are indicated without any 
preachments. Unfortunatély Miss Ma- 
garet has hurried her story along ‘a. little 
too much. 

(Bruce. $2.50) 


Two Solitudes by Hugh MacLennan 
> The conflict between two racial strains 
and two cultures in Canada is a rich sub- 
ject for a competent novelist. Fairly dis- 
cerning and sympathetic, Mr. MacLennan 
makes indifferent use of it in his book. He 
has tried to do too much. The time-span 
of his novel is extended, and his characters 
are numerous. He has not maintained 
proportion and articulated developments 
in bridging the first. His characters are 
closely studied up to a point, then dropped 
or finished off with a few scribbled lines. 
In writing of French Canadians, Mr. 
MacLennan naturally has to say a great 
deal about their religion. His attitude ap- 
pears to be that this is a bizarre thing, in- 
trinsically fraudulent and quite unintelli- 
gent in its practice. Nevertheless, his de- 
piction of certain familiar French Cana- 
dian types has a large measure of validity. 
The English Canadians are not spared 
when it comes to a catalogue of their 
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shortcomings. And the author is quite 
right in maintaining that the gulf between 
the two peoples can be eliminated only 
when both become Canadians without 
any qualifying adjective. He hints that the 
war may be effecting such a consumma- 
tion, but one wonders. At any rate, Mr. 
MacLennan has fumbled badly after a 
promising start. The love story is common- 
place, and it is on this that he concentrates 
in the concluding chapters. 

(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $3.00) 


The Headmistress by Angela Thirkell 
> Mrs. Thirkell has cut another length 
from the endless bolt of Barsetshire mate- 
rial and offhandedly tagged it with the 
title of a character who is no more than 
one thread among many. Miss Sparling is 
the scholarly, sensible, and tactful head- 
mistress of a girls’ school evacuated from 
London and temporarily situated in the 
ancestral home which the Belton family 
has found too expensive to keep up. The 
Beltons are renting a house in the village 
from a young naval officer who, by inheri- 
tance, holds a lease of the house from the 
Beltons, its owners. This is a typical Thir- 
kell complication, and the rest of the in- 
tricately, if aimlessly, woven fabric is in 
keeping with it. 

Barsetshire is preoccupied with the war, 
of course, and its social luster is somewhat 
dimmed, but the gentry’s steady nerves, 
self-assurance, good spirits, caste distinc- 
tions, and capacity for absurd and some- 
times hilarious involvements are quite 
unimpaired by global conflict. There is 
romance in plenty, beginning with an un- 
comely schoolgirl’s infatuation — with 
Freddy Belton, continuing through the 
engagement of Elsa Belton, and anticli- 
maxing in the discreet passion of a don for 
the headmistress. There are also several 
marriages casually but shrewdly com- 
mented on. 

One of the most delightful of Mrs. 
Thirkell’s inimitable performances, The 
Headmistress is wise and foolish simul- 
taneously, a diverting book remarkable 
for its authentic dialogue. As for the style, 
one could immediately identify a passage 
of Thirkell prose whenever confronted 
with it. It meanders, but gracefully and 
purposively. 

(Knopf. $2.50) 


By Bread Alone by Betty de Sherbinin 
The Troubled Midnight by John 
Gunther 
> Both these novels have to do with diplo- 
matic and economic maneuvering in a 
neutral country during the present war, 
the first being laid in Argentina, the second 
in Turkey. Both also purport to probe the 
emotional entanglement of an American 
woman with a handsome Nazi. 

Miss de Sherbinin would seem to be 
illustrating some such thesis as this: that 
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MR. 
POPPS' 
STORY 


© 
hrist 
Dear Father Trainor, 


Enclosed please find $5.00 for which I wish to have 
a Chinese baby adopted, and I wish to take the present 
time to tell you a true little story. I am now em 
ployed as a janitor in the Catholic Academy. 

In the basement I have an old Victrola, and of course 
with high schooa girls around their thoughts naturally 
turn to dancing where there's music. 

Well, Father, one of the girls picked up my last 
letter from you and said: "Oh, gee! Bill just had a 
Chinese baby adopted. Gee whiz! Bill, why can't we 
put pennies in a box when we dance here at lunch time 
and perhaps after awhile we girls will have enough 
pennies to have a Chinese baby adopted?" So at last 
one of the motors in my small brain started working. 

I know that when the School has a Mission Dance in the 
auditorium quite a number don't dance for the simple 
reason that they don't know how. 

So I took the liberty to see the Principal, Sister 

, and the Pastor, Rev. Father ——. I 
explained to them just what I had in mind. Of course 
it means that I have to work an hour more at lunch time 
and a little harder. But it worked. 

I got a few of the students together and explained 
to them that I was more than willing to clear the 
tables and chairs to one end of the dining room with 
their help and let them use my Victrola to dance, if 
the ones who knew how to dance would teach the ones 
who didn't know how. 

Well, Father, they went for it and do they enjoy it! 
Well, I spoke to that girl who wanted to adopt a 
Chinese baby and we agreed that those who are learning 
to dance should pay one penny per day. Now the girls 
have started a Penny Mission Dance Club. 

Father, those kids are having a circus. And believe 
me, don't anyone try to dance without kicking in a 
penny or he'll get the bum's rush. Those kids are 
getting mission-minded, and between you and me it makes 
me feel warm on the inside. I believe ours is the only 
Penny Mission Dance Club in existence. 


Yours truly, 
J. Will Popps 





Dear Father: Please send me a mite box ! 
There's no limit to the ingenuity of the 1 and enroll me in your Christmas Club. j 


friends of our Missionaries. Lots 


seen anny 


ia 5 6:55 4-0 04 Sys 001s 9 hed ' 
odd pennies co wD cer Teovdaneacdeall tenn nr : 
Missionary. We always have room in | ig eR oe 1 
the Mission Club for new members. 10 3 
























neither individuals nor nations can ]j 
to themselves alone, concerned only 
their own security and prosperity, ignoring 
the tragedies all about them. With Bueng 
Aires as a setting, she proceeds to elabor. 
ate a story which not only points this morg 
but manipulates skeins of intrigue, 
mance, and political and social comme; 
tary. She is by no means inept in the art ¢ 
fiction. Her characters are credible: the 
young, hard-boiled American who once 
fought in liberal causes but thought that he 


had been disillusioned; the lovely girl torg | 


between passion for her Nazi husband ang 
revulsion from his mentality and preseng 
objectives; the refugee who has no 
giance save to his own financial stakes; t 
various Argentines, rich and poor, enjoying 
the plenty which war has brought, enter. 
taining different notions of which cours 
their country should take, but all equally 
impotent in the face of the dictatorship, 
The book’s fatal weakness is the arbit 
shuffling of the plot-pieces until the authog 
is satisfied that a climax has been reached, 
In the last analysis vastly disappointing, 
By Bread Alone always appears on the 
verge of springing to life, but never does, 

Mr. Gunther’s first novel strongly rein- 
forces what was said here of Robert St, 


John’s Jt’s Always Tomorrow: namely, that 


foreign correspondents should eschew for- 
mal fiction. Mr. Gunther does not show 
himself so appallingly amateurish as his 
colleague, but he is far from expert in the 
role of novelist. 

It seems that Istanbul is (or was) a 
maelstrom of intrigue, with the vital 
interests, and perhaps the very survival, of 
the warring nations on both sides involved. 
An attractive American girl comes there 
as an employee of the Lend-Lease office, 
trying to forget both her shattered marri- 
age and her affair with a man whose wife 
would not give him a divorce. A British 
agent tries to use her in his work by getting 
her to arouse the amorous interest of an- 
other Britisher, more personable, who is 
smitten with a Hungarian cabaret enter- 
tainer who is living with a Nazi operative 
who falls in love with the American girl. 
Right back where we started. Well, the 
American girl is strongly attracted to the 
Nazi and thinks that she might possibly 
convert him from Nazism. Meanwhile the 
Hungarian goes to live with the second 
Britisher, who promptly tires of her and 
pursues the American. Hesitating between 
them,. the American is freed of her feeling 
for the Nazi when he is murdered by his 
own people, and seems about to yield to 
the second Britisher, when the man whose 
wife so inconsiderately stood between him 
and the girl, arrives with the wonderful 
news that he is getting a divorce. 

Ever hear of Turkey hash?. It’s delic- 
ious, but not when served between paste- 
board covers. 


(Morrow. $2.50) 
(Harper. $2.50) 
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Professor of Notre Dame University 


An Appropriate All-Year Gift 


You can make no more appropriate gift 
at any time than the popular new missal, 
“T PRAY THE MASS.” Its easy method of 
following the Mass, and its large, clear type 
help to account for its rapidly increasing 
popularity. 
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Chinese madonna and child 
Cverything that is tragic in life has come 
to this young mother. She found herself in 
the path of war, and fled before it. Her 


child sleeps. She must go on. 


if her strength does not fail, she will find in 
some inland city or village a gate with a 
cross above it. She will find a Catholic 
Mission, and will be received with com- 
passionate kindness by Sisters and priests. 


lf only one such mother with her child 
trudged the roads of China, it would be 


Three Lio 


pathetic enough. But the roads that pass 
our Missions have been choked with them 
for seven years of war. With every ad- 
vance of the enemy, the refugees have 
come. The Passionist Mission gates have 
ever stood open to receive them. 


For many of these poor people the Flight 
into Hunan has been an escape not only 
from a dreaded enemy, but from the dark- 
ness of paganism. The Christlike ye 
of our Missionaries in hospitals and rel- 


ugee camps has given great numbers of 
Chinese their first experience of the beau-) 
tiful teachings of the Saviour of the world, 
and the grace of faith has followed. 


We ask our friends to help us bring the 
charity of Christ to a people who do not 
know Him. 


Please send your offering to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 








